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OLIVER P. MORTON, 
LATE SENATOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_ body and head of the late Senator | Solidity, rather than elegance or style, is 
Morton indicate magnitude and power. | the idea that will strike every good, general 
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observer, on looking at his portrait. He 


was a man remarkably solid and stocky, 
inheriting a grand constitution for vitality 
and strength; but he inherited, unfortu- 
nately, with his strong constitution, a tend- 
ency to paralysis. That broad, deep chest, 
as well as that broad head and broad, 
strong face, show vitality and constitutional 
endurance as well as a powerful character. 
There is a massive forehead, the upper part 
of which is large, indicating intellectual 
force, breadth of thought and purpose, and | 
ability to comprehend matters of extended 
and weighty character. His large Con- 
structiveness, shown by the width in the 
region of the temples, enabled him to man- 
age complicated affairs, to hold in hand a 
great many different matters, and to attend 
to each in its time and turn without con- 
fusion and without seeming waste or worri- 
The width of the head farther back, 
just where it unites with the hair, indicates 
large Acquisitiveness ; and he ought to have 


ment. 


been a man of sound financial ideas, espe- 
cially those relating to the handling and 
management of property. The breadth of 
the head above the ears shows large 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, qual- 
ities which gave him courage, thorough- 
ness, and executiveness, and ability to 
clear the track wherever his line of duty 
lay. 

The height of the head, from the root of 
the nose upward and where the front part of 
the hair covers it, shows large Benevolence, 
indicating a man of liberal spirit, kindly 
motives, a desire to do good, and that gen- 





erous breadth of character which made for | 
him friends even among those who could 
He | 
had Firmness almost to a fault, with Con- 


not agree with him- in political views. 


scientiousness to back it up, and enable | 
him, with his great executive energy, to | 
push his spirit of uprightness in such a | 


| way as to infuse justice into the whole 
realm of his efforts. 
We judge that he had his mother’s feat- 
ures and intellect, and his father’s force of 
| character, besides the latter's prodigious 
| development of chest and strong natural 
| appetite. He would be a good liver (per- 
haps large liver would be a better term) ; 
‘and if he lived as high as the appearance © 
| of the constitution would warrant, that fact 
might have shortened his days twenty 
years. Our great men would be as much 
benefited as others by a better knowledge 
of physiological law, and especially the law 
of hygiene. : 

The tremendous exertions which Senator 
Morton put forth during the war, because 
of his intense appreciation of the needs of 
the hour, had much to do with hastening 
the paralytic attack ; but as a general rule, 
men of the build of Senator Morton, with 
such a short neck and depth of chest, should 
avoid coffee, tobacco, and all excesses in the 
way of food, because having so much vital- 
ity they can digest three times as much 
food as is sufficient to give them adequate 
nourishment; 4hd excess of nourishment 
produces plethora and a tendency to pa- 
ralysis or apoplexy. We could count scores 
of great men who have died before the 
proper time—right in the midst of their 
usefulness and power—simply because they 
ate unwisely and took twice as much nour- 
ishment as they needed. To say nothing 
of what are called “intemperate habits,” 
excess at the table kills its hundreds. 


Some men are born to greatness, under 
whatever circumstances and conditions, and 
achieve place, power, and influence by vir- 
tue of the nature, or what we might denom- 
inate the divinity within them. The heroes 
of this planet of ours, who have impressed 
themselves upon their times, and trans- 
mitted their thought and purpose to the 
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ages succeeding them, were generally the 
men thus great, despite obstacles, making 
their opportunity, and full of the life of their 
time. The Carpenter of Galilee, “ knowing 
letters which He had never learned,” em- 
bodied in Himself the ideas of the age in 
which He lived, and His discourses brought 
to the popular ear the choicest wisdom of 
Talmud and Testament, rabbi and prophet. 
The great Christian apostle, whose light 
and fire glow to the present time, compre- 
hended in his teachings the choicest wisdom 
of magian and mystic, sage and philoso- 
pher, all which in turn he made subordinate 
to the farouséa, or presence of his Lord. 
The ascetic in the cave of Hira, with but a 
woman who loved him and a boy whom he 
had reared, for disciples, yet heard and ut- 
tered the interior speech of his time, and 
his words are still heard and reverenced. 
Wicklif, Huss, and Luther; Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Milton; Samuel Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Abraham Lin- 
coln formulated the ideas which made 
revolution in the minds of men, and en- 
grafted freedom of thought and conscience 
upon religious and political institutions. 
The world, breathes more freely, is wiser 
and happier, because these men lived. Con- 
temporaries may not always recognize their 
heroes, and may even burn and crucify 
them, but the truth which they enunciate 
never perishes. 

In our own country there is a great dis- 
position to protest that we have few great 
men or statesmen. We overlook the fact 
that we have passed through a civil war, 
the greatest ever known ; and that, with all 
the errors and defects incident to its adjust- 
ment, the Government of no country in his- 
tory ever terminated such a struggle so suc- 
cessfully. Statesmanship, superior to that 
displayed in and after that contest, is seldom 
equalled in this or any country. We do 
not marvel that it is disputed; but time 
and future history will embalm the memory 
of such men as Abraham Lincoln and his 
ministers, and of the leading men of the 
States and Congress, as no way inferior 
to the statesmen of former days of the 
Republic and other countries of the 
world. 


One niche in our Temple of Fame will 
be worthily filled by the lately deceased 
Senator from Indiana, Oliver Perry Morton. 
Himself a son of the people, he always 
bore manfully the standard of popular 
rights. Loving his country with great ar- 
dor and fidelity, he was found in its hour 
of peril at the post of duty, aiding the Pres- 
ident with a hundred regiments, caring for 
the soldier in the field and his family at 
home, preserving not only his own State to 
her aliegiance, but virtually holding Ken- 
tucky in a loyal attitude to the Republic; 
and everywhere, by counsel, efficient meas- 
ures, and untiring zeal, contributing to the 
success of our policy as well as of our arms. 
Everything which he attempted was done 
well, and generally succeeded. 

Oliver P. Morton was born at Saulsbury, 
Wayne County, Indiana, August 4, 1823. 
Losing his mother in infancy, he was placed 
under the care of his grandmother, in Glen- 
dale, near Cincinnati. She dying in 1837, 
he returned to Indiana and became an ap- 
prentice to his half-brother, a hatter, and 
lived with two maiden aunts. But this 
arrangement did not work. In a little 
while he entered the Wayne County Semi- 
nary at Centreville, then in charge of the 
venerable Samuel P. Honshowe; and after 
the usual preparatory studies, became a 
student of Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio. He did not, however, complete the 
course, but returned to Centreville and en- 
gaged in the study of law in the office of 
the Hon. J. S. Newman and Jesse R. Liddall, 
In 1846 he was admitted to practice, and 
speedily rose to a high rank in the pro- 
fession. A vacancy occurring, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Wayne Judicial Cir- 
cuit in 1852, when only twenty-nine years 
of age. 

Judge Morton had always been a member 
of the Democratic party. But on the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise in 1854, he 
severed that connection. He was a dele- 
| gate to the Convention at Pittsburg in Feb- 
ruary, 1856, which gave a national organi- 
zation to the Republicans, The same year 
| he became the candidate of the new party 
| for Governor of Indiana, and according to 


| a 
| Western custom, made the joint canvass of 
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that State with his competitor, the Hon. 
A. P. Willard. The Republicans were de- 
feated. In 1860 he was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor, and after two days of service, the 
Hon. Henry S. Lane, the Governor, was 
elected to the Senate of the United States, 
and Mr. Morton succeeded him in the office 
of Governor. He was now in the place 
\.here he had the opportunity, and he filled 
it nobly. i 

The war-cloud was looming up in the 
South. Cabinet ministers and other public 
men believed that the attitude of South 
Carolina constituted only a menace. ‘“ Co- 
ercion” was scouted everywhere. There 
were men at Washington (Republicans) 
who believed that Jefferson Davis and John 
C. Breckinridge were patriotic at heart and 
devoted to the perpetuity of the American 
Union. Governor Morton entertained no 
such views. At a meeting held at Indian- 
apolis just after the presidential election of 
1860, he declared war inevitable and neces- 
sary. ‘I would rather,” said he, “come 
out of a struggle at the end of a seven 
years’ war, defeated in arms and conceding 
independence to successful revolution, than 
purchase peace by the concession of a 
principle that must inevitably explode the 
nation into small and dishonored frag- 
ments. But of the result of such a strug- 
gle I will entertain the utmost hope and 
confidence.” 

The approval which this bold utterance 
elicited, evinced to the country that no 
compromise of the controversy would be 
sanctioned. A few months afterward, when 
Mr. Lincoln passed through Indianapolis on 
his way to Washington, he replied to Gov- 
ernor Morton’s address of welcome, making 
his first specific declaration in favor of 
“coercion” to preserve intact the union of 
the States. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities in 
April, 1861, the Legislature was convened, 
and the State placed on a war footing. 
Oliver P. Morton, at that time and onward, 
took rank at the head of all the loyal Gov- 
ernors, by his patriotism, energy, and promp- 
titude. The following letter from Secretary 
Chase was a deserved tribute to his exer- 
tions : 





“ WASHINGTON, JVov. 10, 1866. 


“My DEAR GOVERNOR: I think it is 
the right of men who have ably and faith- 
fully served their country to know that their 
labors are appreciated as they merit. So I 
will not deny myself the pleasure of telling 
you that Secretary Stanton was with me 
last evening, and we naturally turning over 
our minds to the past, fell to talking of you. 
We agreed that no Governor rendered such 
services or displayed such courage in the 
necessary assumption of just responsibilities, 
or more ability in administration; and we 
agreed that your recent services were most 
meritorious of all, because rendered under 
circumstances of greater personal risk to 
health and life, and which would have been 
by almost any man regarded, and by all 
men accepted, as good reason for total in- 
action. 

“TI have seldom heard Stanton express 
himself so earnestly. 

“I hope you will derive some satisfaction 
from this little relation. Fhe talk gave 
much to me. 

“ Cordially your friend, 
“S. P. CHASE. 

“TO GOVERNOR MORTON.” 


Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, sympa- 
thizing with the Southern Confederacy, not 
only refused to answer the call of the Pres- 
ident for troops, but actvally invited a 
conference of Governors of the border 
States at Cincinnati to arrange to act as 
mediators between the general Government 


and the seceded States. But Governor 
Morton replied to his invitation with an 
emphatic negative : 

“ There is no ground in the Constitution,” 
he declared, ‘“‘ midway between the Gov- 
ernment and the rebellious State, upon 
which another State can stand, holding 
both in check. A State must take her 
stand upon one side or the other; and I 


invoke the State of Kentucky, by all the | 


sacred ties that bind us together, to take 
her stand with Indiana, promptly and effi- 
ciently on the side of the Union.” 


After this time, Governor Morton became 
virtually the Governor of Kentucky. He 
judged it prudent to defend Indiana upon 
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the soil of that State. The effectual meas- 
ures which he employed to repel the in- 
vasion by Zollicoffer and Buckner, and 
afterwards by Bragg, are thus acknowl- 
edged by the Louisville Yourna.: 


“He has been emphatically Kentucky’s 
guardian spirit from the commencement of 
the dangers that now darkly threaten her 
very existence. 
country owe him a large debt of gratitude. 
Oh, that all the public functionaries of the 
country were as vigilant, as clear-sighted, 
as energetic, as fearless, as chivalric as 
he is!" 


In his care of the soldiers, Governor 
Morton rendered a signal example. 
had promised every volunteer that they and 
their families should not be neglected ; and 
he kept his word. Local societies were 
organized, and agents accompanied every 
regiment. After a little, surgeons and 
nurses from Indiana came first to the aid 
of the sick and wounded. 

The withdrawal of nearly a hundred 
thousand voters to the seat of war resulted 
in a political defeat in 1862.. The new 
Legislature of Indiana was opposed to the 
further prosecution of the war. It refused 
to receive the Governor’s Message, but 
adopted instead that of Governor Seymoir, 
of New York; attempted to enact an un- 
constitutional bill to place the military 
power of the State in the hands of four 
Democratic State officers, who proved to be 
members of the Secret Order of “ Knights 
of the Golden Circle,” and passed no ap- 
propriation bills. Governor Morton was, 
however, equal to the exigency. He ap- 
pealed to the loyal counties, railroad and 
banking companies, and private capitalists 
for loans and contributions. They respond- 
ed, furnishing all the money required ; the 
banking house of Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., of this city, advancing enough to 
pay the interest on the public debt. In 
1864 a Legislature was elected which 
promptly relieved him and provided the 
necessary money for the wants of the 
Treasury. 

Governor Morton was renominated in 
1864, and canvassed the State with his 
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Kentucky and the whole | 


He | 
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| competitor, the Hon, Joseph E. McDonald. 


President Lincoln waited anxiously for news 
of their debate. On reading the first speech, 
he exclaimed, joyfully: “That settles the 
Presidential contest! Morton’s arguments 
| are unanswerable.”’ It probably did settle 
| the contest ; and Governor Morton received 
a majority of twenty thousand, the largest 
| ever given any man in the State. 
He continued his active exertions for the 
| prosecution of the war. The contributions 
| of Indiana exceeded two hundred thousand 
|men. The Governor not only procured the 
| organization of aid societies, but had estab- 
| lished a State arsenal, at which the wives 
| and children of soldiers were employed in 
preparing material for the army. This 
| answered the double purpose of securing 
employment for them and a clear profit of 
$100,000 to the State, 

In 1865 he was attacked with a partial 
paralysis, a disorder which appears to have 
been hereditary in his family. He accord- 
ingly visited Europe, and returned after 
several months, his health greatly improved. 
In 1867 he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States. His prestige accompanied 
him ; and on taking his seat he was at once 
accepted as a leader. His speech upon 
*« Reconstruction ”’ assured the success of 
the bill before Congress, and created a pro- 
found sensation. His investigations of the 
Ku-Klux organizations of the South led to 
their disbandment. 

With his peculiar, rare faculty of pre- 
science, he predicted in 1871 the course 
which the Democrats would be certain to 
adopt, which consisted in the “‘new de- 

arture” of Mr. Vallandigham and the sub- 
sequent nomination of Mr. Greeley for Pres- 
ident. In 1873 he was again elected to 
the Senate. About this time, however, the 
difference of opinion in the Republican 
party began to affect his influence as a po- 
litical leader. He was as earnest as ever 
in favor of vigorous measures to enforce the 
laws at the South. On the subject of 
finance, he favored what has been denom- 
inated “the Inflation Policy.” The time 
had not come, he evidently believed, for 
setting aside the financial agencies which 
had carried the nation safely through the 
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war. The endeavor would, and indeed did, 
result in panic and disaster. Many public 
men seem to believe that a currency based 
upon the actual value of property in the 
country is better adapted to its wants and 
needs than one dependent on the precious 
metals. The latter will move hither and 
thither as foreign markets will direct ; 
whereas a currency based entirely on prop- 
erty inside of a country will always retain 
a merely uniform value. A cheap Govern- 
ment bond will secure the required elastic- 
ity, and keep the market from being over- 
stocked with paper. These views differ 
widely from those entertained by eminent 
financiers ; but they are more plausible than 





their adversaries are willing to acknowledge. 
Perhaps in a country having all varieties of 
climate the policy might be successful. 

Mr. Morton continued to suffer more or 
less from the effects of paralysis, although 
his mind appeared to be unaffected until 
his death. His father died a few years ago, 
having the same complaint; and an aunt 
was also similarly afflicted. 

Senator Morton has, as will be seen, 
acted an important part in the history of 
his country. He had the requisite cour- 
age, ability, and foresight ; and he brought 
to the work the devotion of the patriot with 
the talent and resources of the statesman. 

A. WILDER. 





THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


THE OLD YEAR. 


The old year is dying. The night winds are 
sighing 
And chanting farewell ; 
Sweet psalms of their singing are lingeringly 
clinging 
To mountain and dell ; 
They mournfully echo a bated farewell, 
Farewell, farewell. 


Chill moonlight is falling ’round his couch, 
appalling 
The watchers with fear ; 
Afar the stars glimmer, grow fainter and dimmer, 
As slow breathes the year. 
Clouds pitiful veil them while shedding a tear— 
Farewell, farewell. 


The sun’s face is hidden, his great palms un- 
bidden 
Uprise with his grief. 
It is dark, it is cold; there’s no flower on the 
wold 
To whisper relief ; 
The ragged fringed grass sighs, in half unbelief, 
Farewell, farewell. 


The birds have forsaken the northland, and taken 
The warmth on their wings, 
The song and the gladness ; left silence and sad- 
ness 
That voiceless night brings. 
A dirge on the pine-tree’s Molian strings, 
Farewell, farewell. 


His friends all departed, he dies broken-hearted, 
The year we have blessed. 
No warmth to restore him, no bloom to strew 
o’er him, 





He pants for his rest ; 
A fluttering struggle! There’s peace in his 
breast, 
Farewell, farewell, 


Farewell, moans the ocean, with trembling emo- 
tion, 
Forever, Farewell. 
Fond human caresses cling to his wh‘te tresses, 
As low tolls the knell. 
Tried, lost friend of mankind, we weep thy fare- 
well, 
Farewell, farewell. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The new, new year is born, is born ! 
The midnight lea breaks into morn. 
Joy, with her train of downy glow, 
Spreads the reception-room with snow ; 
Carpet of ermine soft and fair, 
Mystical sprites have flitted there. 


The new, new year is born, is born! 
His castle walls with pearls adorn ! 
Each niche uncouth obscure from sight 
By imagery of chrysolite. 

Call here a choir of warblers free, 

That he may give of song the key. 


The new, new year is born, is born! 
Waken, daffodil, blow your horn ! 
Waken, hyacinth, blushing sweet ! 
Blue-bell, come from your brown retreat, 
To ring, and ring the gladsome news 
Into the heart of rosy dews. 


The new, new year is born, is born 

To goodly heritage this morn ! 

The amber-land, translucent seas, 

The fierce north wind, the velvet breeze, 
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The spangled sky, the silver mist, 
Bow low to him, and wait his wist. 


MOULDS—THEIR 


The new, new year is born, is born ! 
The regal king of vine and corn. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
He wakes in realm of eider down ; 
The sun will drop a golden crown 
Upon his floating, crinkled hair ; 
Crown him monarch of everywhere. 
8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





MOULDS--THEIR GROWTH AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


T is one of the charms of our mortal ex- 
istence that we live in a world full of 
enigmas, a world so builded that we find our 
steps continually involved in labyrinths of 
mystery, and which lead us from wonder to 
wonder, only to find that questions yet more 
perplexing lie beyond unanswered, and, as 
far as we yet know, unanswerable. 


| now to the animal kingdom. Among these 
delicate organisms none play a more im- 
portant part, either theoretically or prac- 
tically, than the moulds, They are minute 
fungi, familiar in their commoner forms to 
all, yet eluding by the strange transforma- 
tions of their ephemeral existence the most 
| diligent observation of patient microscop- 





Fic. 1.—Prorice oF THE Myce.ium. 


The attention not only of scientists, but 
of the whole world, has been of late directed 
to those lower forms of life which have 


through the ages remained a baffling hiero- | 
glyph, either all unread, or read by such | 


imperfect light that its true meaning re- 
mained as much a mystery as ever. What 
man could have ventured to predict one 
hundred years ago what vast 
and important questions in sci- 
ence and in theology would 
be involved in the right un- 
derstanding of the nature and 
modes of existence of forms 
of life so minute as to be in- 
visible without the aid of the 
microscope? The line which 
divides vegetable from animal 
life is so delicate and has 
hitherto been so ill-defined 
that it has not been an unusual 
occurrence in the history of 
the simpler organisms to be placed at 
one time on one side of this line, and at 
another upon the opposite, being ac- 


Fig. 2. 


counted now as belonging to the vegetable, | 


| ists. Yet upon these minute forms of fungi 
many of the most important interests of man 
depend. The preservation of health, the 
propagation of disease, the prosperity or 
destruction of the commercial interests of 
whole communities, aye, and beyond this, 
the moral interests of a very considerable 
portion of the human race. 


Fic. 3. 


The latter position sounds in this connec- 
tion rather startling, but it will hardly be 
disputed when it is remembered that the 
history of intemperance runs parallel with 
that of the knowledge of fermentation, and 
| that fermentation—it has been successfully 
demonstrated—depends upon the existence 
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of the most minute fungus known to sci- 
ence—the tonila, or yeast-plant. No more 
striking instance could be offered of the de- 
pendence of the greater upon the less, in 
the intricate complications of the divine 
plan than the contrasts between the seem- 
ing insignificance of the cause and the vast 
importance of the result. This tiny plant 





Fic. 4.—CeLts ACCUMULATED. 


exists in infinite numbers, and is found in 
every possible situation to which the air of 
heaven has access. In size it ranges from 
the one-three-thousandth to the one-seven- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter, and pre- 
sents the simplest form of life. It consists 
of a single cell filled with that mysterious 
substance which is the material representa- 
tive of that still greater mystery, life—which 





protoplasm is the kindly nurse, supplying 
every need as it arises. It builds the walls 
which shelter it; it furnishes the nourish- 
ment most suitable to its wants ; and when 
fully developed and prepared, it opens the 
door and sets it free. 
The discovery of the yeast-plant and the 
thorough study which has been made of it, 
has opened important issues. 
Its life history is simple and 
brief enough even for these 
pages. Wherever one of these 
nomadic plants comes in contact with conge- 
nial conditions for its propagation, it creates 
a commotion hardly proportionate to its size. 
The nidus most favorable to its growth is 
some liquid containing sugar and the succu- 
lent juice of fruit. If such a liquid be ex- 
posed to the air in warm weather, we know 
that it will very soon begin to ferment— 
that is, the minute yeast-plants which 
have found their way to such inviting soil 





Fig. 5..—SHow1nG SEGMENTS. 


is now called Jrotoplasm, a term the use of | 
which is very generally attributed to Profes- | 
sor Huxley, but he disclaims the honor, and 
relegates it to Hugo Von Mohl, an eminent 
German botanist. The word was not very 
jong ago held to be a kind of cabalistic one, | 
not safe for Christian people to use, but the | 
Christian world is ceasing to be afraid of | 
truth; it is learning the great lesson, after 
centuries of blind and ignorant dread, of 
Science—the twin-sister of Religion—that 
all truth is God’s, and if truly followed, will 
lead back to Him as surely as to trace back 
the path of a ray of light will lead us to the 
sun. 

Protoplasm is now proved to be the visi- 
ble vital force of all living organisms ; as 
the cell is the type of form, so protoplasm is 
the type of life in both the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms To change the figure, the 
ceil is the nursery of the germ, to which 





will begin to grow, and in the act of grow- 
ing to decompose the liquid and change 
its nature entirely; the result being a new 
liquid containing several products of the 


oo 


“Cee, 


Fic. 6. 


process—the principal ones being carbonic 
acid and alcohol. It is by the agency of 
this plant that beer, wine, and all intoxi- 
cating liquors are produced. It has been 
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found that it is subject to all the usual laws 
of vegetable life, grows rapidly with the aid 
of light and heat, and dies when subjected 
to a very high temperature. It is now sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated that if a liquid be 
completely protected from the admission of 


this plant, 2¢ can not ferment, even though | 
the air should be admitted, so that any in- | 


Fic. 7.—Brancu oF Myce.ium, ENLARGED. 


tervening substance acting as a screen, such 
as cotton-wool, will effectually protect it 
from fermentation, and the plants them- 
selves will be found lodged within its net- 
work. It will readily be seen that the pro- 


cesses of fermentation and decomposition, 
which have hitherto been attributed to at- 
mospheric influence, is really owing to a 


very different cause. Every bread-maker 
who uses ferments knows the importance 
of temperature to the proper lightness of 
her bread, and that if it be either too high 
or too low the “rising” is arrested and 
the bread spoiled, the meaning of which is 
“the same, as that the geranium in her win- 
dow, if placed too close to a glowing stove 
or set outside the pane upon a frosty night, 
will die. 

We have only hinted at the importance 
of this little plant in the relation which it 
bears to other forms of fungi; they are as 
yet guessed at, rather than understood, but 
they are believed to be highly important. 

The fungus which has been described is 
invisible to the naked eye, but there are 
a thousand analogous forms which are 
perfectly familiar, and which appear with 
such magical celerity wherever heat and 
moisture, the soil upon which they grow, 
exist to yield the nutriment they require. 
Each one differs from the others, many 


displaying great beauty of form and color, 
and all possessing some general character- 
istics in common, Striking examples are 
the pink mould of starch, all shades of car- 
mine, and the green mould which forms 
over currant jelly, or any preserved fruit, 
which under a strong magnifying glass is 
seen to be branched with great elegance. 
| Another, more common than any of the 
| others, is the Mucor, a light, cloud-like film 
which looks as though it had grown by 
moonlight, so exquisitely delicate is this 
phantom plant, beside which the lines of 
| the spider’s web seem heavy and coarse. 
| When we come to examine this ethereal 
| creation by the searching eyes of the micro- 
| scope, we are filled with admiration. Be- 
| hold the cloudy film resolved into a growing 
vine-like plant, with branches which seem 
| to bear clusters of fruit, both plant and fruit 
| being quite colorless and transparent as 
| blown glass. As in all the moulds, the my- 
| celium, which forms the nutritive element, is 
first formed. It performs the office of roots 
and leaves drawing up and preparing the 
nutriment of the fructifying organs. 

The mycelium consists of slender tubes, 
which are wholly irregular in arrangement, 
branching in all directions and interlacing 
with each other like the branches in a 
hedge, forming an intricate network, of 
the arrangement of which some idea is given 
in the profile figure, No. 1. 

The branches or tubes are of two kinds, 
One is called “sporangia bearers ;” they 
produce the sporangias, or round, fruit-like 


Fic. 8.—Perrecr Sporance. ’ 


bodies which appear in the profile. There 
are also tubes which are unlike these in 
structure, and the use of which is not ap- 
parent. The sporangia bearers are tubes 
composed of long, slender cells, giving them 
the appearance of joints, being divided at 
short distances by a septum which gives 





them the appearance of being jointed like 
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sugarcane, Within these tubes, at differ- 
ent points, we shall perceive, if we look 
closely, innumerable minute granules, some- 
times scattered through the compartment, 
in which they appear in small numbers, 
sometimes aggregated in masses. Where 
the latter is the case, there is perceived 
a swelling of the tube, at the end of the 
branch, forming a spherical enlargement, 
as shown in Figure 2 (in its incipient 
stage). In Figure 3 we see a branch of 
mycelium, with cells adhering to the sides. 
These are probably cells which have es- 
caped from their envelopes and become 
accidentally attached to the mycelium. In 
Fig. 4 we see an aggregation of cells crowd- 
ing one upon another, enveloping and nearly 


concealing the mycelium upon which they | 


are clustered. This is one of those appear- 
ances likely to mislead the observer, as it 
has the appearance of being inclosed in an 
envelope, and forming part of the normal 
growth. There are several kinds of mu- 
cor, but they resemble each other in gen- 
eral characteristics ; that from which we give 
a drawing from the microscope is Mucor 
Michelz, common upon paste or decayed 
fruit. Its manner of growth is curious and 
interesting. Within the table-like mycelium, 
which is composed of elongated, slender 
cells, there are formed small cells, which 
can at first be seen through its transparent 
wall, adhering to the sides in minute clus- 
ters, or singly and scattered. They increase 
in number rapidly, and press toward one or 
other end of the tube, according to the di- 
rection of growth. From these are thrown 
up filaments or stems, several from one 
point. The mycelium, it will be seen, is 
“septare”’ or divided into segments, as will 
be seen in Fig. 5, but the stems are not so 
divided. The terminal cell at the top of 
the stem enlarges, forming a globular vesi- 
cle, which is soon divided from the’ stem by 
the formation of a septum. Innumerable 
smaller cells are formed within this vesicle 
or capsule (which is the sporange or fruit 
of the plant). While it is becoming filled, 
the septum at the base pushes up and be- 
comes tense, forming a kind of core, which 
presses outward and crowds together the 


cells inclosed, until the outward envelope | 


bursts and sets free the mass of cells which 
it imprisoned. The manner in which this 
last act is performed is typical. 

It is sometimes effected by separating in 
a circular slit around the base of the colu- 
mella, leaving a ragged fringe, or the cap- 
sule having burst above, the spores es- 
cape, and the columella collapses and falls 
over the top of the stem or pedicle like a 
cap. The cells have the power of multiply- 
ing themselves by subdivision, always ac- 
cording to a mathematical law, and the 
spores will be found attached together in 
rows, like strings of beads, all having the 
power of reproducing the mycelium, Fig. 6. 

The branches of mycelium sometimes ap- 
pear under the microscope in the manner 
shown in Fig. 7. These cells contain pro- 
toplasma, the principle of life, and it is by 
this subtle agency that new cells are formed 
by a kind of budding process. The limits 
of this paper do not admit of the detailed 
description, which might be found interest- 
ing, but enough has been said to show the 
nature of these curious growths, which, in- 
significant as they may appear, affect so 
materially the vital interest of man. 

Fig. 8 is from the object, and gives a view 
of a perfect sporange, and one in the act of 
forming. They do not appear in profile, as 
it is extremely difficult not to disturb the 
arrangement of filaments finer than gossa- 
mer; but though slightly bent, the illustra- 
| tion gives a very clear idea of the figure. 
| The fungus we have described is but one 
| of many as common, which have long puz- 
| zled the scientists, and whose life history is 
| only beginning to be at all understood ; but 
the fact that they attach themselves not to 
| vegetable tissues only, but to living organ- 
isms, and under various forms give rise to 
many of the most serious types of disease ; 
that they destroy crops by blight ; cause the 
destruction of valuable animals, causing 
heavy losses, and even destroy human life, 
the importance of the thorough study of the 
subject can hardly be overestimated. Half 


a century ago nothing comparatively was 
known of the cryptogamous plants, but to- 
day they find themselves in th focus of sci- 
entific observation, and every individual 
spore must tremble with a sense of newly- 
acquired self-importance. 
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HENRY MEIGGS, 
THE FAMOUS RAILROAD BUILDER. 


| 
| 


| 


Winans organization was remarkable for | strength of the base of his brain, gave him 
power. He weighed about 225 pounds, 
and is said to have had the largest head in | degree. If the reader will note the distance 


the ability to wield power in a very high 
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South America. It was doubtless twenty- | from the opening of the ear to the forehead 
four inches in circumference, and with his above the root of the nose, he will see that 
wonderful vitality indicated by his great | it is extraordinary, and that the lower part 
weight, his very large chest, the largeness of the forehead is very massive and long 
of his neck, and the immense depth and | from the center of the brain, showing un- 
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| fortunes. His ambition was great; hence 
facts, and appreciate qualities and values ; | he was fond of display, anxious to win the 





common perceptive power, ability to gather 


while the reasoning intellect is sufficient to 


supply the capacity to look ahead and cal- 
But Mr. Meiggs’ ability 
consisted largely in the practical power 
with which he could accomplish purposes | 


culate chances, 


and utilize the means within his grasp. He 
could take into account all the particulars 
He 
could utilize men, and control their efforts, 


and facts, all the values and facilities. 


and he was able to take in the scientific 
facts pertaining to affairs. There are few 
men in any age who could estimate prop- 
erty, who could control forces, and combine, 
organize, and push to completion busi- 
ness enterprises in a manner equal to the 
Those who call 
to memory the portrait of P. T. Barnum 
will find a very similarly shaped head, and 
the world knows that he stands alone in his 


achievements of this man. 


ability to manage the business to which he 
has devoted himself. He can gather up a 
museum or a menagerie from all parts of 
the world, and control it with all the assist- 
ants required, running his own cars from 
one end of the country to the other, attract- 
ing public attention, and making it pay 
handsome dividends; while Mr. Meiggs 
could take the lead in business, could push 
his enterprises, enlisting public interest, tak- 
ing contracts, and accomplishing work for 
less money than other men could, and, in- 
deed, making everything which he touched 
The base of his 
brain above and about the ears was large ; 
hence his immense force of character. 


respond to his demands. 


He had strong social development ; hence 
he could win friends and codrdinate men 
through sympathy and friendship, and thus 
become a leader and controller of vast re- 
sources in men and means. 


terprises, was able to make several princely 





He was a/| 
sharp calculator, and by managing vast en- | 


applause of men, and this constituted his 
chief weakness. He had active sympathy ; 
was liberal, genial, generous ; was capable 
of reading character and forming decisions 
with intuitive sagacity, and of making com- 
binations with great facility and certainty. 
If he had been devoted to statesmanship 
he might have taken the first rank as an 
administrator of public affairs. He would 
have excelled in science, in literature, poli- 
He had an 
amiable and affectionate character, 


tics, and in statesmanship. 
and 
there was less of hardness and severity in 
him than is common with so much talent 
and power; and amid associations of a 
high, refining, restraining sort, he would, 
doubtless, have gained a position which 
would have rendered him memorable. 


HENRY MEIGGS, who died at Lima, 
Peru, on the 29th of September last, was a 
remarkable man. In fact, a whole genera- 
tion of men can show very few such men 
for energy and power of physical achieve- 
ment. The stogy of his life reads like an 
Oriental romance. His enterprises were out 
of the usual order, and his accomplishments 
greatly exceeded those of men who take 
good rank as projectors and constructors. 

He was born in Catskill, N. Y., July 7, 
1811, and seems almost from the first to have 
followed the bent of his organization. He 
commenced young to transact business, 
was a contractor for the purchase and sale 
of building supplies, and had made a fortune 
in the lumber trade before he was twenty- 
five. In the panic of 1837 he became a 
bankrupt ; but disaster did not dampen his 
ardor, and before those troublous times had 
been adjusted, he was again engaged in ex- 
tensive operations, and deriving enormous 
profits. 

Art possessed an irresistible attraction 
for him ; he expended large sums of money 
to procure its gratification; founded the 
“ American Musical Institute” in New 
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York, which for a time had a brilliant suc- 
cess, but was discontinued shortly after he 
had withdrawn from its management. 

The discovery of gold in California met 
his desire for adventure, and in 1849 he 
loaded a ship with lumber, and sailed for 
California, by way of Cape Horn. Arriv- 
ing at San Francisco, he sold his lumber 
at once, making a profit of $50,000. There 
foreseeing the probable growth of the coun- 
try, he started a saw-mill, and employed 
five hundred or more men, in cutting and 
transporting logs to his mill, for the product 
of which he found a ready market, and 
reaped magnificent gains, and soon became 
a prominent feature in California life. In 
1854, the financial pressure which paralyzed 
the Gold Coast ruined Mr. Meiggs. His 
large operations involved so many interests 
and persons that he found it impossible to 
adjust affairs to his satisfaction, and in his 
extremity he resolved to leave San Fran- 
cisco, and did so on a small vessel, taking 
his family and household effects. His de- 
parture created immense excitement. The 
report that he committed forgeries in his 
struggle against embarrassment is emphat- 
ically denied by his friends. 

Meiggs was next heard of as a railroad 
builder in Chili. There among other under- 
takings he proffered his services for the 
completion of a railroad which had be- 
come the despair of the Chilian Govern- 
ment, offering to build eighty-four miles 
of it, which involved engineering difficul- 
ties of a stupendous character, for six mil- 
lions of dollars, while other engineers had 
estimated that it would cost over twenty- 
seven millions, if it could be built at all. 
Mr. Meiggs obtained the contract and went 
to work, Instead of employing European 
laborers he utilized the Chilians, making 
them, with the aid of able American over- 
seers, skilled workmen, at the cost of only 
thirteen cents a day each. He tunneled 
into the mountains, excavated mines and 
discharged with powerful explosives, and 
made such rapid progress, that his opera- 
tions were the wonder of all Chili and South 
America. He completed the road in two 
years, instead of three, as he had promised, 
and derived a considerable profit on his 
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contract, besides a Government bonus of 
$120,000-which was awarded him. Santi- 
ago became his residence and he lived there 
until 1867 in princely style. 

Peru was in need of a railroad. Mr. 
Meiggs made an offer to build a road from 
Mollendo to Arequipa, a distance of 114 
miles. He had made some progress in this 
work when the great earthquake of August 
13 and 14, 1868, took place, and destroyed 
a vast deal of his constructions; but in 
spite of these great losses, Mr. Meiggs sub- 
scribed $100,000 for the aid of the people 
who had suffered by the convulsion, and 
then went on with his railroad building. 
As an instance of his profuse generosity, he 
had $300,000 worth of gold medals and 
$10,000 worth of silver medals struck, 
which he distributed on the completion of 
this railroad. He also gave a magnificent 
entertainment at Mollendo, and a grand fes- 
tival at Arequipa, in commemoration of his 
successful work ; both entertainments cost 
him $200,000, It may be said, however, 
that the profits of his contract were very 
large. , 

He resided in Lima from that time, con- 
ducting his household affairs on a scale un- 
precedented for magnificence and hospital- 
ity. His dinners were always prepared 
with reference to the presence of guests, 
and often twenty-five or more of them 
would “drop in.” Another operation of 
Mr. Meiggs’ was an undertaking to clear 
away an old and dilapidated adobe wall, 
and a vast accumulation of refuse which 
surrounded the city, in consideration of re- 
ceiving a part of the land which would be 
1edeemed. This work he carried into ef- 
fect, and created a magnificent park where 
the old wall and refuse had been, and ob- 
tained for his own purposes hundreds of 
valuable building lots. 

Mr. Meiggs found it expedient to take 
part in the politics of Peru. For the suc- 
cessful completion of his great railroad and 
other schemes it was necessary to plan for 
the suppression of the revolutionary cabals, 
which kept the Government and country in a 
state of constant agitation, and embarrassed 
the treasury. He even paid the ringleaders 
of the revolutionists to keep them quiet. 
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Some railroads which Meiggs built proved dertakings, and hesitated not to bribe offi- 
failures financially, both to himself and to | cers of state to secure the aid which he re- 
the Government ; they were constructed | quired. Yet as cabals and corruption char- 
mainly as outlets and conveniences for | acterized the Southern American Govern- 
mining operations, and so traversed regions | ments when he went among them, his polit- 





of country which in themselves contributed 
nothing scarcely toward their maintenance. 


His contracts covered in all about a thou- | 


sand miles of road, and of these only two 


or three can be said to have proved entirely | 


successful. The chief occasion of his fail- 
ure in health a year or two ago was due to 
unsuccess in negotiating some large loans 
in London, on account of the “ Oroya and 
Cerro de Pasco Railroad,” Mr. Meiggs 
having projected a plan of continuing this 
road through the Andes to the famous 
mines of ‘Cerro de Pasco.” These old 
and famous mines he proposed to drain 
by tunnels. The breaking down of his 
scheme in this respect, broke down his 
health. He had previously sustained two 
strokes of paralysis, and a third termi- 
nated his life. 

Mr. Meiggs was in some respects quite 
unscrupulous in the prosecution of his un- 


ical maneuvering is said to have wrought 
| some change for the better. He was ex- 
travagantly generous, as we have seen, and 
| on that account was called the “Monte 
Christo” of the western coast of South Amer- 
ica. He was aman of imposing appearance, 
about 5 feet 8 inches in height, broad-shoul- 
dered, muscular, and weighing in health 
about 225 pounds. He had what was called 
the largest head in South America; was a 
great mathematician, and so remarkably 
quick at figures that the Chilians and Peru- 
vians are fond of telling about his wonderful 
arithmetical performances. It should, per- 
haps, be said in his behalf that most of the 
| people in San Francisco who had claims 
| upon him after his collapse and flight from 
California were fully paid, and after many 
| years the Legislature of California passed a 
| special act, relieving him from the conse- 
| quences of any illegal acts. 
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INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS. 


N tracing backward the record of the 
race, we can not but be struck by the 


Nt 


resemblance existing between the career of 
the individual and that of his race; and 
from the study of the individual we may 
derive some knowledge of the future of the 


race. From the full and clear conceptions 
and remembrances of manhood, we pass to 
the indistinct and emotional ideas of youth, 
then to the distorted recollections of child- 
hood until all finally ends in the blank of 
infancy. The individual stands as the epi- 
tome of the race; the representative mole- 
cule from which we may determine the com- 
position and the structure of the mass. And 
in his growth we will find the surest index to 
the growth of society. In the early age of 
man, as in the earlier stages of society, only 
the simplest and the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of life are carried on. Nutrition, in- 
volving continued existence, is the basic func- 
tion of life, alike in the individual and in the 


race. Thought, imagination, and fancy find 
there no place in the record, for the simple 
reason there are none to record. There is 
no retention of infantile experience in the 
mind, for there is none to record, and no 
memory to retain it if there were. 

The mind of the infant, while it is a 
blank, is not the blank page of Locke, 
ready to receive any impression, but rather 
like a page written over with invisible ink, 
blank now, but to be rendered legible by 
time. The growth of the mental faculties, 
like the progression observed in tracing the 
nervous system up through the chain of ani- 
mal life, is a continuous gradual advance of 
the higher organism. Imagination is one 
of the earliest developed, and in the race 
record we see its effects in the many myths 
and poetic fancies scattered so abundantly 
through ancient history. Then as the 
higher faculties are developed, reason more 
and more asserts its sway, the age of fable 
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passes away, and we begin to get a true 
record of events; but man yet is essentially 
selfish and cruel, and the long list of crimes 
that stain the pages of history is but the 
natural expression of the age, and of the 
development to which man had attained. 
It is not until we reach a very high stage 
of mental growth that the altruistic faculties 
are developed; and pity, generosity, and 
justice, are apparent in the thought and 
actions of men. And in the individual the 
growth is the same; it is only when man- 
hood is attained, and not even then among 
all men, that these faculties are apparent ; 
and the race, even among the most civilized 
nations, has not yet attained to the point 
when abstract justice can be said to be a 
potent factor in general dealing. These 
conceptions come sometimes to the race as 
a vision of the possibility and the hope of 
the future, when the weaker members shall 
have been raised to the plane now held by 
the most developed. 

It is a common observation, that the chil- 
dren of to-day are more intellectual than 
were their parents. A little too strong a 
statement, although if we institute a com- 
parison with the children of two or three 
generations ago we might see a marked ad- 


vance; and the reason is obvious, in the in- | 


creased mass of brain tissue and conse- 
quently of mental capacity. It would seem 


that based upon such a foundation as | 


this, the doctrine of necessity were well 
founded, in that man is the product, and 
subject of the forces that operate the world ; 
and that he can neither alter nor make him- 
self, but can only develop that with which, 
at birth, he is endowed, and must go for- 
ward upon the line laid down for him. And 
along a certain definite course of progres- 
sion the race must go until it comes to the 


goal, if goal there be. The hand of man | 
can neither retard nor change, though he | 


may assist the advancement. Here the ap- 
parent fatality ends, and in individual hands 
is left the choice for good or evil. He who 
develops to the utmost the talents or the 
capacity he possesses, transmits to his de- 
scendants the tendency to mental growth in- 
creased just so much, and so adds to the 
race his quota of good. 











To the Hebrew of old, the aspirations of 
his mind found vent in the dream of im- 
mortality through the perpetuation of his 
family, and in their preferment, and rested 
his faith on the God-given promise, “ As the 
sands of the sea, so shall thy seed be.” But 
to-day, man, prone as ever to wander in the 
ideal, seeks in coming time the realization 
of his hopes and the fulfillment of his dreams, 
and so each flight of fancy, each dream of 
good is a step to the betterment of the race. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for 1875 
there is an article treating of ‘ Mental 
mysteries associated with peculiar states of 
disease, and especially with low, nervous 
disease, which discover unexpected powers 
of the mind, and which illustrate some of 
the conditions on which human life depends, 
and the laws that govern its continuance. 
Among these are certain enlargements of_ 
the perceptive faculties and a singular power 


‘which the mind seems to possess of acting 


independently of its organs.”” In one case 
quoted: “I understand my condition per- 
fectly ; my reason does not seem to be im- 
paired, but I can think of two things at the 
same time Since I have been in this 
condition I seem to have very vivid impres- 
sions of what happens to my children who 
are away from home, and I am often startled 


| to learn that these impressions are correct. 


I seem to have also a certain power of an- 
ticipating what one is about to say, and to 
read the motives of others.” 

Another writer has said: “ Abnormal and 
unsound conditions of the bodily organs 
sometimes give us glimpses of mental 


| powers and possibilities far exceeding any- 


thing of which the ordinary health is capa- 
ble. The phenomena of some nervous dis- 
orders. are positive revelations, and most 
startling ones, of what the human intellect, 
disengaged from matter, or under favorable 
material conditions, might achieve and 
learn.” 

Have we not in these exaltations of the 
mental powers, excited or called into being 
by the stimulus of disease, a hint of what 
the future may bring to man and to the 
race—a ray of light from the ever brighten- 
ing coming day, when we shall attain to the 
full perfection of our mentality, and even 
omniscience be the possession of man? 

B. F. UNDERWOOD, M.D. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 














ABOUT MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS. 
FAMILY LETTERS. No. VI. 


ID it never occur to you, my dear 
friends, how slack we draw the line 
between those things in the affairs of our 
neighbors, with which we have no right to 
intermeddle, and those which, in behalf of 
the wronged and defenseless, we are bound, 
for conscience’ sake, to take action in ? 

Now, when I sat down to the dictation 
of this letter, I had very vividly in mind the 
case of Sister Busybody, to whom I thought 
to address my whole discourse, not omitting 
to administer such stern and cutting re- 
proofs as certain offenses on her part seemed 
unmistakably to merit; but with the first 
impulse to judgment, there arose the dis- 
turbing question as to whether the fault I 
was about to attack in Sister Busybody is 
not, after all, in a greater or lesser degree, a 
fault inherent in the whole human family ? 

Then, too, when I began to argue against 
the vice, as often happens on such occa- 
sions, the negative side of the case presented 
itself for consideration, and I fell to reason- 
ing whether, on the whole, this element of 
meddlesomeness in society is not, perhaps, a 
necessary and wise provision for the re- 
straint of wrong and for the suppression of 
evil appearance when wrong is not intended ; 
and while the office of inspector and super- 
visor of other people’s affairs is, by no 
means, an enviable or an elevated one in 
the social body, whether it does not serve 
a use in that economy which entitles it to 
our respect, or which, at least, appeals to us 
for the exercise of a tolerant and forbearing 
spirit. 

But when all has been said, and due 
credit has been given to the worth of a serv- 
ice to which, at the best, very little honor 
attaches, there yet remains a large percent- 
age of business, prosecuted in the interest 





| of individuals and of the community in gen- 


eral, from which no benefit can by any pos- 
sibility accrue, and which must unavoidably 
result in harm to those who, from choice 
or habit, deal in it. For, conceive what 
must be the mental and moral state of that 
person who finds congenial and satisfying 
occupation and recreation in maliciously o1 
even curiously spying out the stains on othe 
lives, hunting with the fine scent of a sleuth- 
hound after secrets which may be used as 
capital in trade to drag forth still more 
strange and startling matters of mystery 
and darkness for the wonder and amuse- 
ment or for the horror and condemnation 
of the world ! 

Think what a barren waste must be the 
soul that leaves its own soil untilled, its 
own resources undeveloped, to search out 
the weeds, the brambles, the sloughs, the pit- 
falls, and the tangled places in other grounds, 
making them the occasion of more severe 
comment and criticism than is even in 
thought directed to the neglected garden 
at home! 

Consider what the same labor, care, and 
attention bestowed on foreign objects would 
accomplish if devoted to affairs of personal 
concern; what the keen observation, the 
quick sense of wrong, the swift sweep of 
judgment so freely exercised in the case of 
other moral offenders might effect if re- 
stricted to the sphere of the individual pos- 
sessing such remarkable faculties ; what, in 
short, would be the marvelous and happy 
result if the fine discriminating powers, 
clear intuitive perceptions, and strong ret- 
ributive impulses if the critical soul were 
turned inward on itself! Should we not 
straightway have a community with rapidly 
improving spiritual conditions, and a world 
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swiftly opening up to the light of the mil- | 


lennial day? Should we not have a brother- 
hood grand, powerful, and generous enough 
to bear with the follies of the weak, and to 
carry their burdens without too close and 
curious a scrutiny into their sensitively-con- 
cealed mysteries ? 

It is sad to think of the wounds, the 
stings, the pains, the heart-burnings, the 
strifes, the discords, and the host of name- 
less evil things which come of this miser- 
able, profane business of spying, and prying, 
and intermeddling, and gossipping, and 
grasping with open-mouthed greed at the 
sins or indiscretions of fellow mortals; for 
in general there seems no motive or pur- 
pose for such: indelicate intrusion into the 
affairs of another except to communicate 
the astonishing matter discovered to the 
next friend, and the next friend passes the 
sweet morsel, with some additional flavor, 
to the right-hand neighbor, and so the poor 
folly or failing “‘ evolves”’ at length into some- 
thing so strange and monstrous that the 
most unhappy perpetrator and possessor 
fails to recognize it, and adds to the fore- 
gone offense the unpardonable guilt of abso- 
lute denial. 

It is altogether wonderful—did you never 
mark it >—how much more shocking to the 
sense is the blemish of character or the error 
of conduct disclosed by our hitherto unsus- 
pected brother or sister than the same or 
greater imperfection of nature or vice of habit 
in ourselves. We know the conditions, 
temptations, and all the extenuating circum- 
stances in our own case, and our transgres- 
sions, qualified by such insight into our 
motives or impelling principles, seem to us 
trifling and venial compared with those of 
the stranger, or even of the inmate of our 
household, whose governing forces we do 
not understand, and whose peculiar tempta- 
tions we do not even care to know, before 
passing our righteous judgment upon the 
offender. Did we give but half the thought 
to reasons that we give to results; did we 
pursue our study and analysis of the causes 
of evil as persistently and with the same 
interest and ardor that we pursue our in- 
vestigation of the evils themselves, we 
should undoubtedly arrive at wiser esti- 





mates of the unlucky sinners whom we now 
condemn without mercy, and learn withal 
a charity which would exert a no less en- 
nobling and exalting influence on ourselves 
than on those toward whom we should ex- 
ercise it. 

And just here, I think, we may trace the 
determining line between the things which 
really concern us and those with which we 
have no right or business to intermeddle. 
In whatever lies at the foundation of the 
wrongs and follies which we see in society 
and in the individual, we have an interest 
that should urge us to unceasing work— 
an interest broad as humanity, whose woes, 
and pains, and sorrows have a tender claim 
on us; whose faults, weaknesses, and sins 
appeal to us for that calm consideration 
which one who understands their often-hid- 
den source will never fail to give. But 
when we carefully or obstinately close our 
eyes to causes and deal solely with effects, 
making the mere surface of life the ground 
of our judgments; when we let go the 
benign purpose which should govern all 
our inquiries into the affairs of our fellows, 
and qualify our otherwise impertinent and 
inexcusable officiousness, we transgress the 
limit of our duty and privilege, and de- 
scend from the high sphere of principles to 
low personalities. I do not say that there 
are not occasions where individual liberty 
of action has to be restricted by force of 
law or by private interference, but the wis- 
dom that comes of divine guidance in our 
own sad human experiences, and the pity 
born of a consciousness of our own human 
weaknesses, should teach us a way by which 


that end may be accomplished without de- 
stroying the self-respect and supplanting 
the will and conscience of the offender by 
an outside force wholly unsympathetic and 
vindictive in its character. 

Only a soul alive and thrilling with love 
for all humanity, with no taint of malice, 
envy, enmity, or spite toward any fellow- 
being can be trusted with the delicate and 
difficult duty of intrusion into, and super- 
vision over, another’s personal affairs, where 
such intrusion and supervision may be ac- 
counted necessary to the general good. 

In short, we have no capacity for mind- 
ing our neighbors’ business until we have 
learned how wisely to mind our own. 

ANNIE L. MUZZEY, 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“ This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.”"—SamueL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER XIV.—GIVINGA LIFT. 


ADIE was at home that evening at her 
usual time, and with her Betty. 

“Mother,” said the young girl, “I told 
Betty about Norton, and about your being 
so much hurried with the work you have, 
and she insisted on coming home with me 
to give you some help.” 

“ Now, ma’am, yer musn’t say one word 
aginst my helpin’, for I know yer need the 
‘sistance, and I kin do up some of them 
long back seams in a jiffy.” 

“My good girl, you are certainly most 
kind to come here after your hard day’s 
work, when you so need the rest and 
change.” 

“Oh, ma’am, that’s nothin’, many’s the 
hull night I’ve worked to finish a job when 
I tuk sewin’ at hum, an’ it’s harder, I know, 
than bindery work, fur you’re kept at it a 
sittin’ and sittin’ all the time, an’ with no- 
body nor nothin’ round to make a little 
variety. I was tellin’ her that you’d be 
wantin’ to go down to the station-house 
an’ see yerself how Norton wuz a gittin’ 
along, an’ if 1 wuz a workin’ while yer wuz 
gone, t’wouldn’t ‘pear like all lost time.” 

«You are very considerate, Betty. There 
must be a good deal of the mother element 
in your composition to appreciate so well a 
mother’s feeling. Yes, I wish very much to 
see my dear boy, and now that you are here 
to be company for Sadie, I shall use the op- 
portunity.” 

« And, mother, if you will permit me, I’ll 
finish that front you have in hand,” said 
Sadie. 

“Yes, my dear, but don’t be too hurried 
about it; good work, you know, doesn’t 
need to be done over, and care saves time. 
Come, let us have supper. I must leave the 
clearing of the table to you, as I want to 
get down to Norton while it is light.” 

At the table Betty expressed her delight 
with the rolls, and on being told that they 
had been made by Sadie that morning, asked 
for the recipe. Sadie replied: 





“It’s very simple, Betty ; only this: I take 
the flour and mix it with cold water—mother 
says that nearly everybody uses hot water.” 

“Yes, of course, everybody I knows of 
scalds the flour.” 

“Mother says that hot water injures the 
substance of the flour by forcing some chemi- 
cal change in it. I stir the flour gradually 
into the water until it is of the right con- 
sistency, until it will drop clearly from the 
spoon ; not like batter, but thick enough to 
hold together and drop in the lump. Come 
in some morning and I will show you how 
it looks when right. Then I take small bits 
of the mixture, and with a little common 
flour to prevent them from sticking to the 
board, mold them into little loaves about 
four inches long and an inch or so thick. 
As soon as I have made a panful they are 
placed in the stove. You must be sure that 
the oven is hot, for then they will rise and 
bake beautifully like these.” 

“‘ They do beat everything I’ve ever saw,” 
said Betty; “and they’re so light! How 
kin yer git ’em so light without eest?”’ 

“The air which is stirred into the mix- 
ture,” replied Mrs. Camp, ‘‘ expands during 
the baking and gives the roll the rounded, 
symmetrical shape it has; and then, too, as 
there is nothing of a deleterious nature put 
into it, when thoroughly baked it will re- 
main sweet and palatable a long time. I 
have kept some in an earthen jar for a 
month, and then by moistening them a lit- 
tle in cold water and immediately after ex- 
posing them to the heat of our oven for two 
or three minutes, rendered them almost as 
crisp and agreeable to the taste as fresh 
ones.” 

“ It’s wonderful, indeed, ma’am. Sure, but 
I must learn to make them. But this isn’t 
wat they calls Graham flour, fur I don’t see 
no specks or little scraps in it.” 

““No, this is what miller’s call seconds 
flour. Norton gets it for me at the mill over 
in Cherry Street, and sometimes over in 
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Brooklyn, where there are two or three 
mills. It costs less than Graham flour, and 
is more nutritious than the mixture they sell 
for ‘Graham’ at many of the stores.” 

“ Us poor people don’t know the cheapest 
ways of eatin’ yet,” said Betty; “and them 
that’s rich don’t know the best. It seems 
to me, Missus Camp, really sens I’ve kum 
to know yer that the cheapest ways is the 
best.” 

“ The simplest ways, Betty, are usually the 
best; and, of course, simple methods are 
comparatively inexpensive. But the best 
part of a simple life is its relations to health 
and happiness. People who are given to 
artificial and intricate ways of living are, as 
a rule, less robust and contented than they 
who pursue an even, simple course.” 

Mrs. Camp then rose; and, donning her 
bonnet and shawl, was soon in the street 
and on her way to the place where Norton 
was confined. What occurred there be- 
tween mother and son will be left to the 
imagination of the reader. During her ab- 
sence Betty and Sadie gave themselves to 
the task of bringing up the much interrupted 
work of Mrs. Camp, and such was their dili- 
gence that on the return of the lady she 
expressed her pleasure at the extent of the 
“lift” they had given her. Betty was no 
half-way sewer for wages or affection, and 
despite Mrs. Camp’s assurance that her lost 
time had been more than made up, and that 
she would now be able, it was altogether 
likely, to complete her engagement, insisted 
upon continuing to sew until bedtime. 

“Yer see, ma’am,” she reasoned, “ yer 
mind is so much taken up with the boy’s 
trouble that yer can’t work as usual; then, 
again, to-morrer yer may be called to go to 
that station-house, or do somethin’ that'll 
take pretty considerable of yer day, so I'll 
stay if ye’ll let me a while longer.” 

Nine o’clock found the three still plying 
the needle, but with the last sounds of the 
bell Mrs. Camp gently drew the garment 
Betty had been employed upon from her 
hand; and the generous-hearted woman, 
knowing the punctual habits of the Camp 
household, hastily gathered up her round 
hat and mantilla; and, with a cheery good- 
night, departed for her own abode. 


| 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE TRIAL—A POINT IN SCIENCE. 


ON the way back to his store Mr. Stanley. 
stopped at the fruit-seller’s, a Mr. Jebson, 
and had an interview with that worthy. 
He found him inclined to be obdurate in 
the matter of his complaint against Norton 
and Tim. A small-eyed, round-headed, 
thick-set man, he viewed mankind as made 
up chiefly of two classes, the industrious 
ahd honest, and the lazy and shiftless; the 
latter getting their living by sponging on, 
or borrowing or stealing from, the former. 
In reply to Mr. Stanley’s representation of 
the character of Norton, he bluntly said : 

“I’m bound to make an example. I’ve 
been plagued and injured long enough by 
these boys. A lot of ’em has been hanging 
round my place, and stealing my things till 
I’m tired oft. Now I’ve caught some of 
‘em I'll give ’em a taste of the law. Besides, 
I don’t see how you're a-goin’ to let one 
loose without the other.” 

Finding expostulation vain, Mr. Stanley 
left the man and awaited the trial of the fol- 
lowing morning with some impatience. Be- 
ing the active member of the firm of Taylor 
& Stanley, he had occasion, now and then, 
to attend the courts to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of suits which were instituted against 
delinquent customers, and thus he had ob- 
tained considerable information with refer- 
ence to the conduct of trials. The fruit- 
vender had not seen the act which overthrew 
his stand, and the complaint on which he 
had procured the boys’ arrest was altogether 
circumstantial. So the self-constituted ad- 
vocate deemed his case a pretty strong one. 

The police justice opened his court early, 
and it was barely ten o’clock when his clerk 
called the names of Tim Lenigan and Nor- 
ton Camp; and they arose in their places. 
Mr. Jebson, the complainant, was at hand, 
and in response to the Judge’s demand 
came forward from the throng of spectators 
and auditors to make his accusation. At 
the same time Mr. Stanley arose from a 
chair near the platform, and remarked after 
the legal manner: 

“If your honor please, I am here in be- 
half of the younger of the accused.” 
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“ Very well, sir; we'll see what the com- 
plaint is.” 

Mr. Jebson then testified that for a long 
time he had been annoyed by big and little 
boys who stole his fruit and nuts, knocked 
down his stand, and ridiculed his efforts to 
catch and punish them ; that the day before 
hearing the crash of his stand he had in- 
stantly rushed out of his store and found 
there two boys “ fighting” on the sidewalk ; 
and seeing an officer down the street he 
“hallooed” to him and told him to arrest 
them for knocking down his fruit boxes ; 
that by the fall a good many oranges and 
apples had been scattered over the sidewalk 
and some of them had been “ grabbed up 
by the rest of the gang,” and were lost. 

“May I ask a question or two, your 
Honor ?”’ asked Mr. Stanley. 

“ Certainly,” said the Judge, who did not 
very frequently have a case before him which 
was conducted in the formal ways of profes- 
sional litigation. 

“I would ask the complainant if he ever 
saw the younger of these boys; if he recog- 
nizes him as one in the habit of loitering 
near his store?” 

“No; can’t say that I know him. The 
other fellow,” said Mr. Jebson, “I know well 
enough by sight. He’s one of the gang.” 

“ Did you see the stand knocked over?” 

“No, sir, but the little fellow said they did 
it.” 

‘* Oh,” rejoined Mr, Stanley, “the younger 
one told you that. Did he tell you how it 
was done?” 

“He told me his side of it,” snappishly 
replied the accuser. 

“Yet you come here into court and testify 
to an occurrence the facts of which you 
have obtained from one of the accused. I 
submit to your Honor, that’ aside from the 
statement of Norton Camp, the complain- 
ant’s case is a supposititious one, and has no 
other basis. Further, he has not given us 
that statement as he received it, but dressed 
it to suit the purpose of this accusation. 
That he has suffered annoyances and loss 
from the pilferings of lawless, vagabond boys 
is doubtless true, and he is warranted in a 
sense of indignation; but, your Honor, is 
it fair to make an innocent, truthful boy 





an object on which to vent that indigna- 
tion?” 

“Not altogether, sir, but the circum- 
stances warrant the presumption of guilt ?” 

“That there is a presumption which has 
an unfavorable side I am ready to admit ; 
but, sir, the importance of a matter like this 
to a young and susceptible mind, and the 
attendant influences of its injudicious con- 
sideration upon the community can scarcely 
be estimated. You would be just, sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And be governed by the facts?” 

“That’s what we want here, the facts.” 

“ Well, the charge has been made, and I 
contend that it is insufficient to hold either 
of the boys (here a murmur indicative of 
doubt and half-suppressed applause was 
heard among the audience). Now let us 
have the statement of the large fellow, and 
then that of the younger, if your Honor will 
not object.” 

The Justice then ordered Tim to be placed 
at the platform, and he stolidly averred as 
follows : 

“I wuz a standin’ by that little cuss, an’ 
he sassed me, and I just giv’m a clip and 
tumbled ’m ag’inst them boxes ’n things ; 
an’ he jist up and bounced inter me’s ef he 
could a-licked me. Th’other fellers as wuz 
a-hangin’ rounti, prigged the oranges; I 
didn’t.” 

“Didn’t you tell him to take some of 
those oranges ?”’ asked the Judge. 

“ Nary time, Jedge.”’ 

“What do you mean by his ‘ sassing ’ you, 
Tim?” asked Mr. Stanley in a kind tone. 

“Wal,” said the cunning rogue, some- 
what confused by this unusual manner of 
cross-examination where he was concerned, 
“’twasn’t what he said ’xactly, but he wuz 
a-puttin’ on airs es ef he wuz so all-fired 
bettern’r us fellers, w’en he lives on the 
same block on Houston and Prince ’n ain’t 
got nothin’ ter brag on anyhow.” 

“ You mean, I suppose, that he kept away 
from you and other boys who live in the 
neighborhood as if your company wasn’t 
quite up to his notions ; and when you taxed 
him about this offishness, his answer was 
not altogether satisfactory ?”’ 

“ You've hit it close ter the bull’seye. Yer 
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see, mister, it grinds me ter see a muffin like 
him with them patched britches a-struttin’ 
roun’ es ef he owned the hull city, an’ not 
sayin’ nary a word to us fellers.” 

“Do you say,” demanded the Justice, 
“that you didn’t intend to steal this man’s 
fruit?” 

“ Nary a bite, Jedge.” 

“You can take your seat. 
what the other has to say.” 

An officer nudged Norton, and the boy 
came forward. He ap- 


We'll hear 





“Go on with your story.” 

“Yes, sir. This boy and me—I—were 
standing in front of the store, and Tim 
there, with some other boys belonging to 
the neighborhood, or most of them, were a 
little way down the street. Tim comes up to 
Bumpy, this boy here, and told him to go 
and take an orange or two and bring them 
to him. Bumpy says ‘I won’t for yer. If 
you want oranges get them yourself,’ or 
something like it. Then he turned tome—” 





peared pale, as if he 1) TUT 
had slept but litile dur- 'V 

ing the night; and a KIA 
little embarrassed at If 
finding himself the ||| 
cynosure of’ so many | 
eyes. Still, for one of 
but twelve years, he 
bore this new and se- 
vere experience brave- 
ly, and a thankful ex- 
pression beamed from 
his large, frank eyes, 
as he gazed on Mr. 
Stanley. 

“ Now tell us, young 
sir, in few words what 
you have to say for 
yourself,” said the 
Judge. 

“ What took place; 
how the stand was 
thrown down,” sug- 
gested the volunteer 
counsel, 

“ Bumpy and I were 
standing—Bumpy is a 
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boy 1 know — were 
standing in front of this gentleman’s store—” 

“Is that boy you call Bampy in the 
room?” interrupted the Justice. 

“I be,” replied a clear voice from the 
lower part of it. 

“Come forward, then. We want to see 
you.” , 

Bumpy came briskly forward to the plat- 
form. The Justice and officials smiled when 
they saw a boy of about Norton's age in 
poor, ragged garments take a place beside 
the culprit. 





Norton anp Tim on TRIAL, 


“Who turned? Give us the names,” 
said the Justice, 

“Tim did, and said to me: ‘ Here, let me 
see you just get those oranges for me.’ And 
I said I wouldn’t steal oranges for him or 
anybody else. Didn’t I, Bumpy ?”— 

“Here,” interposed the Justice;” “I'll 
ask this big-headed little champion of yours 
to give his own version of the affair when 
we've done with you. So don’t appeal to 
him. Go on.” 
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“When I said, sir, I wouldn’t take the 
fruit, Tim squared off, this way (doubling 
his fists) and said he’d have them out of my 
face, anyhow ; and then I moved away from 
him, as I didn’t want to fight with him or 
anybody else ; but before I knew what he 
was a-going to do I was thrown against the 
stand and the man there has told the rest.” 

“ Not exactly, my boy,” said Mr. Stanley. 
“Perhaps his Honor would care to know 
why you attacked Tim?” 

“Because, sir, he acted so mean in 
knocking me against the stand, and then, 
sir, I wanted to hold him until the man 
came out. I told him, this gentleman who 
owns the fruit store, and the officer this, but 
Tim denied what I said, and they wouldn’t 
believe me, when it’s the truth.” 

“These young larks,”’ said Mr. Jebson, 
“are up to all sorts of dodges, you can’t be- 
lieve what they say.” 

“ And yet you believe enough of it to suit 
your purpose of making a complaint,” re- 
torted Mr. Stanley. 

“‘Has the complainant any questions to 
ask? If not, we'll see what this comrade 
of his can say,” said the Justice. 

Mr. Jebson shook his head, and Bumpy 
was called upon to give his testimony, and 
did so in so direct and earnest a manner 
that he evidently won upon the good opinion 
of the Judge, notwithstanding his baggy 
trousers and tattered coat-sleeves. 

“ If you weren’t any to blanie, boy,”’ said 
the Justice in a gentler tone than usual, 
“why did you run away like the other 
boys?” 

“’Cause I didn’t want to be taken up, 
es I know’d I'd be ef I staid by Woolly. 
Wouldn’t a this yer man (pointing to Mr. 
Jebson) said | wuz one of them other fellers 
as run off and wuz only playin’ innercent ?” 

This answer made the Justice and the 
lookers-on laugh, while at the: same time 
its undercurrent of sound reason was clear 
enough. 

“Don’t you go with that crowd?” de- 
manded the complainant. 

“Not much ; you jest ask Tim if I does.” 

“ How about it, you lubber? ”’ questioned 
the Justice of that individual. 

“ That leetle pup,” replied the cross-eyed 





Arab, contemptuously, “wy, he’s mom- 
my’s nuss-gal, and nusses a baby mos’ of 
the time. He ain’t big ’nough ter pal with 
me, I guess.” 

“ He’s mean ’nough ter make little fellers 
crib fur’m ef he kin,” retorted Bumpy. 

“W’en d’I ax yer ter do anything fur 
me?” asked Tim menacingly. 

“That'll do. No squabbling in this 
court,” declared the Judge. ‘“ Any further 
questions, gentlemen ? ” 

“Your Honor, before you decide this 
case,” said Mr. Stanley, “I would ask you 
to consider the merits of the complaint in 
their relation to the different characteristics 
of the accused. You, sir, and no candid 
man, not even our friend, the complainant 
here, embittered as he may feel on account 
of the loss of his fruit, can look upon their 
faces and pronounce them of similar moral 
dispositions, and feel that they should be 
estimated alike. Our young friend here 
shows that open, frank expression which 
appeals for trust and belief. His head rises 
high in the forward part, and is full in the 
crown. If your Honor will place your hand 
on his head—” 

“How’s this, sir?” interrupted the Jus- 
tice. ‘It seems to me you are bringing in 
a new line of evidence. You are discussing 
a point of physiognomy or phrenology. 1 
don’t think I c4n allow it. There’s no au- 
thority for it in judicial proceedings.” 

At the mention of the words physiognomy 
and phrenology there was at once a move- 
ment in the crowd; the spectators seemed 
to lean forward, and a more than customary 
quiet reigned in the room. All were, doubt- 
less, interested in this, to them, new turn of 
affairs. 

“Excuse me, sir,” rejoined Mr. Stanley, 
“you will find, by a reference to the crimi- 
nal records of Naples, about the year 1780, 
that the Marquis Mascordi, presiding Justice, 
was accustomed to examine the heads and 
faces of the culprits brought before him, and 
adapted his judgment to the indications of 
mental integrity thus found.” 

“ Indeed, sir, but that’s a long while back 
to go for a precedent, although I know that 
learned jurists sometimes go back to the 
days of Justinian.” 
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«If you insist on something recent, sir, I 
can refer you to the testimony offered in 
behalf of Lawrence Sullivan, on his trial for 
murder in the spring of 1870, in this city. 
You may remember the case, as it was an 
aggravated one.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 remember; it was tried be- 
fore Hackett.” 

‘‘ The testimony then offered with regard 
to Sullivan’s mental and physical condition 
by a professional phrenologist was subse- 
quently confirmed by a special commission, 
ordered by the Governor in 1871, and Sulli- 
van was sent to the Insane Asylum. Will 
this do?” 

The police Justice was not profoundly 
versed in the law; and, like most of his 
class, regarded with much respect the rul- 
ings and practice of upper courts. He re- 
plied: 

“How do you apply the rule to this case, 
sir?” 

“ Easily,” returned Mr. Stanley. “I can 
show you in a moment how much these 
boys differ in organization. Place your hand 
on Norton Camp’s head, this way,”’ illustra- 
ting on Bumpy’s, who stood near him. 

Norton had been standing near the Jus- 
tice’s desk, and at the request of Mr. Stan- 
ley, went close to the chair of the magistrate, 
who manipulated his curly crown in imita- 
tion of the self-appointed counsel. 

“Your Honor will perceive a fullness of 
this part of the head, which runs quite 
evenly on both sides.” 

: *Vou" 

“ Now, if you will try the head of Tim in 
the same manner, you may perceive a dif- 
ference.” 

Tim was then ordered to come to the 
desk, and the magistrate, evidently curious, 
felt his head carefully, then tried Norton’s 
again, and then said: 

“I perceive that this. young man has 
quite a narrow conical projection up here 
where the boy’s head is filled out and round.” 

“ Exactly, your Honor, and the difference 
is caused by the difference in their develop- 
ment respectively of the organs of Conscien- 
tiousness. One boy is naturally disposed to 
tell the truth and act honestly; the other, 
through unfortunate associations and train- 





ing, is disposed to dissimulate, evade, deny, 
and falsify. If there be any one in this room 
who knows Tim well, he will confirm my 
statement, I’m sure. Yet, your Honor, I 
would not ask this, as I do not wish any 
prejudice to occupy your mind which would 
influence your adjudication of this case, 
which must rest upon the facts adduced.” 

“This kind of pleading has gone far 
enough,” said the complainant, ‘and I’m in 
a hurry to get back to my store. I ask, 
therefore, your decision in the matter.” 

“And I, also, ask the decision of the 
court,” said Mr. Stanley; “and I further re- 
quest that the court will not overlook the 
fact that the complainant has not averred 
anything material to his charge besides 
what he obtained from the accused, or one 
of them; and I insist that his statement, 
such as it is, and being altogether second- 
ary, is insufficient to convict the boys of 
more than a squabble. They stole nothing; 
they merely displaced a few boxes of fruit.” 

“I’m willing that this one should be let 
off,” said Mr. Jebson, pointing to Norton; 
“but that fellow is ahard one, and ought to 
be sent to the Reform school.” 

“‘ He needs reformation surely,” responded 
Mr. Stanley, “and before he’s a minute 
older should, for society’s sake, at least, be 
placed in such relations that his moral 
sentiments would be rendered active, and 
his intellect trained; but I can not see how 
your Honor can hold him only.” 

‘Time presses. I dismiss the complaint,” 
said the Justice. ‘‘ And you, fellow (to Tim), 
be careful that you’re not brought in here 
again, as I'll give you a long term for disci- 
pline and reform if you are.” 

“‘ Thank you,” said Mr. Stanley. 

“I’m much obliged to you, sir,” said 
Norton, as he wrung the hand of his gener- 
ous advocate and made his way out of the 
room by his side. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEN who do the noblest deeds 
Never say I can’t. 
He who lacks the strength he needs, 
Tries his best and ne’er gives o’er, 
Surely will at last succeed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, No. II.--A QUEEN. 


A FINE-LOOKING woman, with grace- 
ful carriage and well-set head. Some 
ten years ago her face was even handsome, 
but now her prominent gray eyes are fierce 
in their expression, and discontent and sus- 
picion have set their marks upon her feat- 
ures. She realizes that time will turn back 
no more forever, and that her life is a fail- 
ure. Her ambitions’are at an end, for she 
has achieved a mediocrity which admits no 
hope of future triumphs, and fretful activity 
has given place to fretful endurance. 

She feels that she was born to be a queen, 
yet one by one her kingdoms vanish, for 
her capacity for ruling is scarcely equal to 
her will. She knows no equal friendships, 
acknowledges no superior. She must be 
to those around her a patroness or an ene- 
my, and the price of her patronage is sur- 
render of individuality and a heavy tribute 
of adulation. The presence of superiority 
in any form is an offense to her. She num- 
bers among her female friends not one beau- 
ty, nor even one of moderate prettiness, not 
one whose purse is longer than her own, 
not one of pre-eminent talents. Over a cer- 
tain class of weak feminine minds she exerts 
an almost boundless fascination, and the ex- 
ercise of this is her greatest delight, for it is 
the only exercise of the power she covets 
which is now left her. Among her humble 
satellites she reigns supreme, until, as occa- 
sionally happens, some stronger mind de- 
livers one or another from her sway. They 
beam in her smile and tremble at her frown, 
do homage to her taste and vie with each 
other in rendering her service. For the 
slightest deviation from the service she ex- 
acts they pay most dearly; and sometimes 
she torments them from mere wantonness 
and out of the cruelty of her nature. 

This throneless queen was married in her 
early youth and has the prestige of widow- 
hood ; but willing enough on her own part 
to change her condition, she finds that she 
has no arts, beyond her outward sweetness, 
to attract. Those who have hovered about 
her, hoping to find those inward graces 
which the outward promised, have found 
that they hovered in vain, and them she ac- 


cuses of treachery, inconstancy, and shallow 
fickleness ; but lost friend or lost love, only 
her vanity is wounded, not her heart. All 
her life long she has been building up an 
ideal, not to attain to, but to seem in the 
eyes of others. A little creature full of love, 
she calls herself. She is a little creature full 
of petty spites. She knows how to simulate 
all the fine sentiments, but is sincere in none. 
Avaricious, cold-hearted, and self-indulgent, 
she would seem benevolent, charitable, and 
open-handed, and by great economy of ac- 
tion sustains the character; giving nothing 
except for the reward that it will bring her; 
always letting the left hand have full knowl- 
edge of the right hand’s doings ; withhold- 
ing justice to bestow alms, and thereby 
gaining credit for self-denial which she has 
never practiced. In society, a lady amiable, 
though reserved in manner; in the privacy 
of her home she is vulgar, exacting, and vio- 
lent to an incredible degree. Those about 
| her suffer perpetually from her outbursts of 
| hot temper, from her fierce discontent with 
| life and all mundane affairs. You have 
| heard her dilate upon the tenderness of a 
mother’s love and the holiness of the tie 
between mother and child, yet for a moth- 
ers person she has no respect. Hot-handed 
tyranny is her attitude toward the meek 
slave who bore her, and has borne with her 
ever since, and who, instead of moulding 
her daughter’s character, has been warped 
from the original integrity of her weak nat- 
ure by that daughter’s influence. In the 
best days of her youth our queen, like many 
another imaginative girl, created for herself 
a sort of fairy realm, to be forever exempt 
from the common chances and changes of 
life. In this region of romance all things 
were to revolve around herself, the central 
figure. Wealth and honors were to flow in 
upon herself alone, and she was to bestow 
her bounty with a liberal hand. All were 
to marry and be given in marriage accord- 
ing to her dictates. Young and old, men 
and women, were to fashion themselves 
after patterns of her choosing. Bonnets 
were to be always becoming, mantua- 
makers always obliging, beaux always at- 
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tentive. Her quarrel with existence is that | tuous ladies know to enhance their own 


the real world is so different from this fan- 


whiteness. Such as she are greatly to be 


cied realm. Her little chickens have gone | pitied, losing the richness and beauty of life 


astray entirely out of reach of the sound of 


| 


her clucking. They have proved to have | 


desires and identities of their own, therefore | 


are they ungrateful in her eyes. If these 
runaways are happy or content, it is no sat- 
isfaction to her. She can hate most heartily 
the creature or thing that has escaped from 
her dominion, and there is a vast vineyard 
of sour grapes just without the narrow walls 
of prejudice and vanity that hedge her in. 
She should have been the most beautiful, 
the richest, the most gifted of earth’s daugh- 
ters, so it seems to her; and just so much 
as she feels herself to fall short of this stan- 
dard, is she in rebellion against fate. She 
can not lift herself up. Her alternative is 
to pull others down. The loveliest belle is, 
by her showing, only a vicious flirt, the ex- 
ercise of talent only a meretricious display. 


Genius is pretension. Beauty has always’ 


some insurmountable flaw. Wealth is ill- 
gotten or ill-deserved. Such virtues as she 
has or boasts are the only virtues. Those 
which circumstances forbid her to simulate, 
are no virtues. The vices which prudence 
or inclination have led her to avoid, are 
doubly blackened, a trick which many vir- 





in a vain struggle. Yet this woman is 
shrewd in all save the knowledge of what 
is truly precious. If her aims were right 
and reasonable, she could accomplish her 
farthest desire. Mistress of all strategies, 
she who, at the bidding of interest, can as- 
sume the tenderest emotions, who can shed 
tears at will to reconcile an offended friend 
or show the tenderness of her sensibilities, 
who grieves ostentatiously over crime and 
physical suffering, has no real tear for the 
sorrows of those who are nearest her, and 
regards all bereavements and afflictions of 
whatsoever nature merely as personal annoy- 
ances. She who can compass all ends to 
discomfit a rival or an enemy, who can 
spend untold energy in malicious warfare or 
greedy strife, cares not to comfort sorrow 
or win love by earning it. She who is not 
too proud to stoop to and acknowledge the 
pettiest meannesses— eavesdropping, pry- 
ing, false-witnessings, as well as bolder wick- 
edness—is too proud to stoop for the sweet, 
small morsels of happiness that fall like 
manna for all the children of earth. False 
estimates of herself and her deserts have 
made her bankrupt. HARRIET IRVING, 
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HOW JOE LOST A BAD REPUTATION. 
FOR OUR BOYS. 


OE THORNTON was the worst boy in 
school, and everybody said it. He was 
twelve years old now ; a strong, good-look- 
ing lad, that could not read intelligibly, be- 
cause his mind was bent on mischief the 
whole day through. With the winter teach- 
er, a man, he just kept within bounds ; but 
every summer he had a drush, as he called 
it, with the woman teacher, and kept her in 
an anxious, excited state throughout the 
term. This summer the presiding genius 
of the red school-house had a kind face, 
and so tender a heart that she had never 
once thought of its capabilities of becoming 
steely, when circumstances might cause it 
to harden, Joe always had a name for his 
teacher, The winter school-master had been 





Long-Shanks ; the lady who had taught the 
summer previous, was May-Pole; and the 
little girl who smiled down upon them this 
summer was Rosebud. As this was her 
first school, Joe confided to the boys that 
he should postpone breaking her in for a 
while ; so, for a few days, she was left to 
the illusion that the group of little children 
around her was made up of so many cher- 
ubs, and then he began to lay plans for a 
siege. 

His base of operating at first always 
consisted in defying the rules ; so his first 
offense was staying outside half an hour or 
so, after school had called at recess. Now, 
the summer before, he had not only remain- 
ed outside, but he had pelted the school- 
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house wall, as well; so you see he meant 
to be a little forbearing, after all. 

Well, what did Rosebud do but detain 
him as many minutes after the others were 
dismissed as he had remained absent. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Joe would 
have just marched out and paid no atten- 
tion to the teacher’s command. But the 
little school-mistress stood quietly by the 
door, and looked at him; and though he 
was well aware that, physically, he was 
much the stronger, there was in her eyes a 
look of power that he did not resist. But 
when once set free, he gave a whoop upon 
the school-house steps, and told the boys 
when he joined them that Rosebud and he 
had got to have a brush, and that was just 
what it was coming to. 

On his way to school, Joe passed a little, 
grimy smithy, where the village horses were 
shod. The proprietor of this establishment, 
Jack Jones, and he were old acquaintances. 
The next morning, when Joe passed for 
school, Jack stood in the door, looking as 
sooty as his shop. He was a huge fellow, 
sinewy and powerful, and looked as though 
he might have been made at his own forge ; 
and yet in this steely case throbbed a heart 
soft and warm, and exceedingly tender. 
Rosebud, in passing that way once or 
twice, had looked into his shop with seem- 
ing interest, because it was work, and Jack 
had fancied that he caught the same look 
in her face that had belonged to a little 
daughter of his, who had rested now seven 
years under the daisies. 

“Joe,” said Jack, “ John Town told me 
last night that you was goin’ to lick the 
teacher.” 

Joe straightened up, and looked impor- 
tant. “ Wal, yis, Jack, I do think of com- 
mencin’ operations, a little, in that line. 
She’s the delicatest little thing, and it won’t 
do to be very savage, and it won't do to 
have her bossin’ of a feller ‘round, nuther, 
you know.” 

“ See here, Joe,” said Jack, “I don’t be- 
lieve you ever had a fust class whippin’ in 
your life, and I'll tell you what I'll do. You 
tech a hair of that little gal’s head, and I'll 
give you a sound maulin’, as sure’s my 
name’s Jack Jones;” and Jack brought 





down his sledge-hammer of a fist with em- 
phasis on to his leathern apron. 

Joe put his thumb up to his nose, and 
marched on. He did not care much for 
Jack’s threat ; he felt so sure he could keep 
out of his way, and he dd mean to give the 
young school-mistress a scare, and this was 
the way he would do it: he would break 
rules again, and she would call him out, 
but he wouldn’t go. He felt pretty sure 
she was gritty enough to undertake to whip 
him ; then he would catch the stick, break 
it, throw it over her head, assume so offen- 
sive an attitude, in short, that she would be 
glad to retire to her desk, and leave him 
master of the field. This was to be the 
programme. It was all to be done without 
bloodshed, and let Jack Jones catch him if 
he could. 

So a little while after school had taken 
up that morning, he commenced throwing 
spit-balls ; but Rosebud, who was attending 
to a class, seemed entirely oblivious. When 
she had finished, she walked up the aisle to 
do sums. She was at work a little back of 
his seat, when pop went a ball, and hit Tiny 
Smith on the chin, 

At the instant, from some mysterious fold 
of Rosebud’s dress, flew a long, tough, wil- 
lowy blue-beach, and gave several quick 
slashes around the shoulders of Joe’s linen 
coat before he Seemed to comprehend the 
position. Then he sprang up and caught 
at the stick. But the blows came thicker 
and faster, first at one point, then at another, 
until the whole stick was worn up, and he 
had not succeeded in catching it once. Joe 
was defeated, but not conquered, and he 
would get the better of her yet, as sure as 
fate, he told the boys at recess. So all day 
long while his wounds smarted, he pondered 
some new method of assault; and, no 
doubt, Rosebud would have been equal to 
the occasion, had nothing supervened. But 
as Joe went home that night with head bent, 
still studying at his problem, he was caught 
by Jack, who held him as if in one of his 
own iron vises. He carried him into his 
shop, and laid him across his anvil! block. 

“Hand me the hammer,” said Jack to 
his man, who was at work at the bellows, 
that puffed and snorted, and threw the 
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angry sparks up, snapping and crackling. 
Jack turned the boy over on the block, held 
both his hands in one of his, placed his 
knee upon him, and raised his free arm. 

“ Hold— hold on, Jack,”’ blubbered Joe. 
“ I—I didn’t do it. I never teched ’er. But 
she gin me a awful wallupin’.” 

Jack hesitated. “I’ve hearn long enough 
that Joe Thornton was the wust boy in 
school, and was travelin’ on’s fast’s he 
could to the gallows. He'd better die a 
respectable death here, at this present time, 
and not be ‘lowed to walk the airth any 
longer, jest fer a skerge, never dewing any 
good whatsomever.” 

Jack looked like a grimy angel of retribu- 
tion, firmly devoted to his work. 

“O Jack, I won’t, I never will ag’in! Jest 
lemme go this time, and see ef I do. I’ll do 
all I can for mother, and try to be a good 
boy at school. Do, Jack, let me up.” 

Jack set him off the block, and replaced 
his anvil. 

“Ef you're sot on bein’ a good boy, Joe, 
I hope you'll be a reg’lar Methusaler, and 
I’ll be the last man that’ll ever end yer 
days. But as yer present character stands, 
the whole community would be glad to git 
red on ye. Did ye ever think of that, my 
boy?” 

“I never knowed how mean I was before, 
Jack. I ken see it now, and I’m goin’ tg 
change.” 

And really, after this Joe went to work 
with a new set of faculties that his brain 
appeared to have in reserve somewhere ; and 
that is the way it happened that he lost the 
reputation of being the worst boy in school. 

MARIE S, LADD. 





HAPPINESS. 


O some the word has a hollow, empty 

sound. Happiness, it is said, is but a 
mockery, a delusion, a mystical something 
which, in this world, can not be found. Is 
this, indeed, true? We think not; for is 
it not the one boon for which we all are 
striving ? Is it not the one thing for which 
we live, and which we hope will come at 
some future time ? 





And yet it is strange how far we go 
astray in our search for this priceless gem. 
We obey the mandates of Fashion ; we lay 
all the nobler impulses of our nature on the 
shrine of Wealth ; we spend our nights in 
revelry and our days in lounging and sleep, 
and yet we find not that for which we are 
searching. We seek happiness in gambling, 
in the drunkard’s glass, and in the dens of 
infamy, but we find it not. Then, again, 
we draw down our faces ; are always grave 
and solemn; crush out all the tender 
thoughts and affections of the mind and 
heart, and obey the Ten Commandments 
because we fear eternal punishment if we 
do not. 

And all those who are seeking in vain for 
happiness, would it not be much better did 
they possess a true knowledge of themselves, 
and thus be enabled to choose the right 
way? It is plain to the phrenologist that 
man can be happy, for his mental constitu- 
tion proves that he was created to enjoy 
this lite. And what a blessed truth it is 
that we need not dwarf or exterminate any 
of the faculties of our minds in order to be 
happy, that all should be exercised in their 
proper sphere. 

We should love our family, our friends, 
and the good things of this life ; should be 
industrious, economical, and_ energetic ; 
should observe, remember, and reason; 
construct, compare, and invent; love the 
beautiful, the grand, and sublime ; music, 
the arts, and sciences ; appreciate the opin- 
ion of others; be self-reliant and firm ; 
mirthful, hopeful, spiritually- minded, and 
imbued with a love for God and divine 
things. 

And, after all, what better rule for secur- 
ing happiness can we find than is contained 
in those words of George Combe: “ Let 
the animal passions be subservient to the 
moral sentiments and guided by the intel- 
lect.” JAMES PERRIGO, 
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WHAT is the most beautiful thing? The 
universe, The strongest? Necessity. The 


most difficult? To know ourselves. The 
easiest? To give advice. The rarest? A 
true friend, 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Vivine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with ull truth, and can not with impunity be neglected, 








BRAIN AND MIND. 
A SURVEY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


PHRENOLOGY, then, stands exactly like the other sciences of observation upon 
the basis of phenomena and their observed correspondence with a theory which is 
deduced from them.—SiLuiman. 


OR more than two thousand years the 

study of mind has engaged the attention 

of the best intellects of every generation. 

What is the substance or essence of mind ? 

Is it material or immaterial, mortal or immor- 

tal? How is it connected with the body? 

Has it a special seat in any particular organ ? 

If so, in what part of the body does it 

reside? Or is it equally diffused through 

every part? Is it an entity which exists 

separate from the body, and entirely inde- 

pendent of physical organs in its manifesta- 

tion ? or has it a habitation within the body, 

and particular parts of the body, for particular modes of 

manifestation? How many, and what are its faculties? 

Are these innate in the mental constitution ? or is the mind 

a blank at birth? And are its various faculties developed 

by education and other adventitious circumstances? These 

are some of the leading questions which have excited dis- 

cussion among the learned since the days of the early 

Greek philosophers; and every distinctive theory compre- 
hended within them has had its earnest advocates. 

Pythagoras, five hundred years before Christ, enthroned 

the thinking principle in the head. Democritus enter- 

tained a like opinion. Plato, whose lofty soul furnished 

the inspiration which illumined the speculations of suc- 

ceeding philosophers, even until the present century, 

placed the rational power in the head, while he assigned 

the passions to the bowels. Aristotle, the first true physi- 
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ologist of whom history has preserved a record, set the 
mind in the brain, and was the exponent of a system per- 
haps invented by him, perhaps recognized by his contem- 
poraries, which is analogous to that of Phrenology. In 
Aristotle’s scheme, the brain is divided into three parts, 
corresponding with his view of the location of its interior 
openings or ventricles. Common-sense, a faculty which 
he supposed had relation to the five senses, he placed in 
the first ventricle, believing it to be situated in the anterior 
part of the brain. Imagination, judgment, and reflection 
he assigned to an opening in the center of the encephalon. 
In the posterior part he set memory. This conception and 
distribution of the mental powers were followed closely by 
the medicists and metaphysicians who lived and flourished 
from the day of the great Stagyrite almost down to the 
time of Dr. Gall. Galen, Albert Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Bernard Gordon, Ludovico Dolce, Jean-Baptiste Porta, and 
Thomas Willis, may be cited as illustrious examples of the 
medizval learning which recognized the Aristotelian teach- 
ing. 

But other views of the seat of life and thought had emi- 
nent authority to sanction them. Stahl taught that the 
soul occupied the whole body as its habitation. Von Hel- 
mont assigned the stomach as the special seat of the mind, 
and Drélincourt located it in the cerebellum. 

Nearly all the learned anatomists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries entertained the opinion of the distribu- 
tion of the brain into parts subserving distinct functions, 
although Aristotle’s scheme seemed, to their advanced en- 
lightenment, little more than shrewd conjecture. Near the 
time of Gall’s publication of his discovery, Charles Bon- 
net, Herder, Tissot, Willis, Haller, Von Swieten, Prochaska 
and Cabanis had declared a belief of that nature. Cabanis 
supported a doctrine concerning the production of thought 
which had its analogue in antiquity, and is recorded by 
Galen. This doctrine relegated mental phenomena to the 
blood, of which they were said to be a vapor or spirit, 
highly subtilized and refined by the membranes of the 
brain. Cabanis’ attitude among metaphysicians is that of 
a materialist. In his writings he avows principles with re- 
gard to the nature of thought similar to those entertained 
by conspicuous authors of the present day. For instance, 
he says in one place: “The active principle of life and 
movement in animated bodies, which Stahl calls the soul, 
is one, but it acts diversely in the organs according to dif- 
ferences of structure and function. It digests in the stom- 
ach, secretes bile in the liver, and thinks in the brain.” 
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Professor Flint, in his late treatise on “ The Physiology of 
Man,” says: “ The brain is not, strictly speaking, the organ 
of the mind; for this statement would imply that the mind 
exists as a force independently of the brain; but the mind 
is produced by the brain substance ; and intellectual force, 
if we may term the intellect a force, can be produced only 
by the transmutation of a certain amount of matter.” 

It would be impossible to present within the space of a 
single volume, to say nothing of a single chapter, a com- 
plete analysis of the theories of the many metaphysical sys- 
tems which have been propounded; and indeed this is not 
our province. We will, however, glance at some of the 
more prominent authors before proceeding to the expo- 
sition of our proper subject. 

Whoever has scanned the field of ancient and modern 
philosophy knows that it is characterized by disagreement, 
contradiction, and inconsistency with respect to the facul- 
ties and powers of the mind, and he has, doubtless, found 
himself “ in wandering mazes lost,” ready to exclaim with 
the great poet : 

“ Vain wisdom all and false philosophy.” 


Before the days of anatomy and physiology, man seems 
to have regarded his moral faculties as owing their peculiar 
qualities or phases to external impressions, or according to 
his will and inclinations. He divided, therefore, his intelli- 
gence into two parts—the understanding and the will. The 
first comprised the power of perceiving ideas, associating 
them, and judging and reasoning, etc.; tle second was 
understood to be a faculty by or through which man was 
affected in an agreeable or disagreeable manner, and so 
prompted to like or dislike, and to act in accordance with 
such feeling. In process of time further distinctions were 
made. Differences of impressions made by the same thing 
upon the minds of different men were recognized, and 
faculties were designated, one after another, in accordance 
with the differences existing between intellectual ideas. 
With Plato we have the appearance of systematic doctrine. 
“ Tdeas,” said he, “are everything. They form the uni- 
verse, are derived from the Supreme Being, or constituted 
by Him, and form the aggregate of creation.” Thus arose 
the doctrine of innate ideas. Aristotle, though a disciple 
of Plato, differed from him with regard to the nature of 
ideas. A careful anatomist, and regarding only the material 
aspect of things, he denied that ideas are innate. In ac- 
cordance with his distribution of the brain into parts, he 
claimed that ideas are impressions recei ed through the 
senses, the understanding being likened to a smooth, waxen 
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tablet, or a sheet of blank paper. For many hundreds of 
years a conflict was waged between the followers of these 
two great champions; and their doctrines have found ear- 
nest friends even in the schools of our own century. 

Helvetius, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
taught that the mind, in both man and animals, is a blank 
at birth, and that all its powers are acquired by instruction. 
Ignoring the fact of “ instinct,” he said that the beaver, for 
instance, has no innate mental power which prompts it to 
build its dam; but its wonderful constructive ability is ac- 
quired by instruction from its parents. The bee is not in- 
stinctively impelled to build or to gather honey, but learns 
by instruction how to build its cells with the greatest econo- 
my of space and material, and how to select its flowers 
and gather its honey. The fox hunts because it has learned 
hunting from its parents. The bird sings and builds its 
nest in consequence of instruction; and man becomes man 
by education. 

The Scotch writers, whose vigor and brilliancy con- 
tributed to make the last century an era which will be ever 
memorable in the history of intellectual philosophy, en- 
deavored to found their systems upon common-sense, and 
so pass in review the qualities and suggestions natural to 
man—as love, hatred, the sentiments of justice, veneration, 
admiration, the feelings of fear, courage, etc., and admit 
them to be primitive faculties or impulses of themind. The 
Edinburgh school comprised such men as John Hutch- 
inson, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, Lord Kames, and 
Thomas Brown, who contended against the skeptical views 
of the German writers of the period. The most notable of 
the latter are Kant and Hegel. Kant, in his “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” says: “ All our knowledge begins with sense, 
proceeds thence to understanding, and ends with reason, 
beyond which nothing higher can be discovered in the hu- 
man mind for elaborating the matter of intuition and sub- 
jecting it to the highest unity of thought.” The Hegelian 
philosophy is a jumble of speculation, in which belief in 
intellectual intuition is rejected. What is regarded as the 
German school of metaphysics owed its origin mainly to 
the teachings of the famous Descartes, whose inquiries in- 
to the nature of self-consciousness produced a revolution 
in scholastic philosophy, and yet merely changed the cur- 
rent of speculation. 

“From the days of Aristotle to the present time,” says 
Mr. George Combe, “the most powerful intellects have 
been directed with the most persevering industry to this 
department of science; and system after system has flour- 
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ished, fallen, and been forgotten in rapid and melancholy 
succession. To confine ourselves to modern times, Dr. 
Reid overturned the philosophy of Locke and Hume. Mr. 
Stewart, while he illustrated Reid, yet differed from him in 
many important particulars; and recently Dr. Thomas 
Brown has attacked, with powerful eloquence and philo- 
sophical profundity, the fabric of Stewart, which already 
totters to its fall. The very existence of the most common 
and familiar faculties of the mind is debated among these 
philosophers. Mr. Stewart maintains Attention to be a 
faculty; but this is denied by Dr. Brown. Others, again, 
state Imagination to be a primitive power of mind; while 
Mr. Stewart informs us that ‘what we call the power of 
Imagination, is not the gift of nature, but the result of ac- 
quired habits aided by favorable circumstances.’ Common 
observation informs us that a taste for music, and a genius 
for poetry and painting, are gifts of nature bestowed only 
on a few; but Mr. Stewart, by dint of his philosophy, has 
discovered that these powers, and also a genius for mathe- 
matics, ‘ are gradually formed by particular habits of study 
or business.’ On the other hand, he treats of Perception, 
Conception, and Memory as original powers; while Dr. 
Thomas Brown denies their title to that appellation. Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown admit the existence of moral emotions ; 
but Hobbs, Mandeville, Paley, and many others resolve 
the sentiment of right and wrong into a regard to our own 
good, perception of utility, and obedience to the Divine 
command.” . 

Thus, after the lapse and labor of more than two thou- 
sand years, philosophers are not yet agreed concerning the 
existence of many of the most important principles affect- 
ing the intellectual powers of man. 

If we inquire into the causes of these conflicting theories, 
and the barren results which have attended the study of 
mind in the past, we shall find its explanation in the meth- 
ods of investigation which have hitherto been employed. 
Anatomists and physiologists have dissected the human 
body, analyzed its various systems, and discovered the 
functions of nearly all its parts. The knowledge which 
they have obtained of the physical system by material ap- 
pliances is precise and definite; so that there is now a gen- 
eral agreement in regard to the fundamental principles of 
physiology. But the mind is not subject to such methods 
of investigation. They who taught that the brain is the 
seat of three general faculties of the internal sense, were 
never able to discover by dissection either common-sense, 
or phantasy, or memory slumbering within its ventricles. 
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Nor were those who taught that the passions had their seat 
in the thoracic and abdominal viscera ever able by dissee- 
tion to find any traces of courage in the heart or anger in 
the liver. No anatomist, by the most skillful use of the 
scalpel and the microscope, has been able to discover the 
function of an organ from an examination of its substance. 
Lay before an anatomist the nerves of the five senses, and 
by nothing in their structure or substance would he be 
able to determine which was the nerve of taste, which of 
hearing, which of smelling, which of sight, or which of feel- 
ing. He might, indeed, after having learned the purposes 
which the eye, the ear, the heart, or the stomach subserved 
in the animal economy, be able to trace out in its form and 
structure its complete adaptation for its purpose; but never 
would he be able to discover its function from a mere ex- 
amination of its material parts. How utterly impossible, 
then, must it appear to discover the nature and powers of 
a subtile, intangible principle, a thought, an emotion, from 
an examination of the cerebral tissue ! 

Philosophers have pursued the study of mind by different 
methods. but generally have endeavored to shut out the 
material world, and to shut the mind in upon itself, and 
thus make its personal phenomena a study. By reflection 
on consciousness, they have attempted to analyze the mind 
and resolve it into its elements. But reflection on con- 
sciousness can not reveal the function of an organ, the pro- 
cesses by which thought and feeling are elaborated, or the 
means by which the internal operations of the body are 
performed. Consciousness does, indeed, localize the mind 
in the brain, but it gives us no idea of the functions of its 
different parts. We will to move an arm, but we are not 
conscious of the nervous influence being transmitted to 
and from the brain along the nerves of feeling and motion. 
We see, we taste, we smell, we hear, but consciousness 
gives us no knowledge of the location cr the condition of 
the nerves of the senses, nor does it reveal the changes 
which they undergo in the performance of their functions. 
If we ignore the influence of organization in the mental 
manifestations altogether, and undertake to resolve the 
mind into its elements by reflection on consciousness, the 
imperfections of the individual mind of each philosopher 
would naturally appear in his system. 

This is actually the case; most of the writers on mental 
philosophy have given to the world systems or doctrines 
which are little more than reflections of their individual 
modes of thought and feeling; hence the great diversity 
of opinions which characterize their works. 
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Whatever may be the original powers of mind, or their 
means or mode of manifestation, it is evident that men 
differ widely in disposition and capability. Some are sel- 
fish, others are generous; some are penurious, others are 
liberal ; some are passionate, others are mild and pacific ; 
some are ambitious, others are deficient in aspiration ; some 
have a delicate sense of truth and justice, and others ar 
influenced by these sentiments in only a feeble degree. 

We observe also that one individual has a peculiar talent 
for mathematics, another for music, and another for draw- 
ing and penmanship. One is able to express his ideas with 
great fluency, and another passes for a dullard in society 
because of his inability to give his thoughts expression. 
The style of one is concise, harmonious, and abounding in 
well-chosen illustrations; that of another is dry, diffuse, ob- 
scure, and lacking in grace and beauty. One loves to re- 
flect upon the deep and hidden things of nature, and to 
trace phenomena back to the causes in which they origi- 
nate ; another readily discerns the mechanical adaptation 
of things, and shows peculiar skill in the employment of 
tools and machinery. It would be natural that those char- 
acteristics which are strongly manifested in the mind of 
any individual would appear to him to be the direct result 
of innate and original powers, while those sentiments which 
he experienced in a feeble degree would appear to him un- 
important or scarcely existing in the mind at all. This is 
another explanation of the diversity of opinion among phil- 
osophers in regard to the original powers and faculties of 
the mind. 

If it is said that the common consciousness of mankind 
must be the criterion in all disputed points, the question 
occurs, What is the common consciousness of mankind ? 
If, after the lapse and labor of more than two thousand 
years, there is yet no unanimity among philosophers con- 
cerning the most intportant principles affecting human ac- 
tion, how futile must be the attempt to reconcile conflict- 
ing opinions in regard to the principles of mind by an ap- 
peal to universal consciousness. So long as men differ in 
mental constitution, there can be no universal criterion in 
regard to the primitive faculties of the mind derived from 
reflection on consciousness; and hence the impossibility 
of building up a science of mind which shall be univer- 
sally accepted by such a method of investigation. 

In the construction of the system commonly termed 
Phrenology, the study of mind has been pursued in a man- 
ner very different from any which had been hitherto em- 
ployed. Its deduct’cns rest on a foundation similar to 
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those of the purely physical sciences. No one previously 
to experience would be able to predicate the qualities 
which the oak or the pine possessed. But after many ob- 
servations, the conviction would be irresistibly forced upon 
him that there is a law inherent in the constitution of each 
which determined its peculiar qualities, and ever afterward 
he would be able to predicate those qualities of the pine 
and oak with confidence. By this method of observation 
and induction, the sciences of botany, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, etc., have been evolved; and we claim that this 
method of studying mind is the only one which can give a 
universally accepted basis for a system of mental philoso- 
phy. 

In regard to the questions which have been raised con- 
cerning the substance or essence of mind—whether it is 
material or immaterial, or how the spirit and the body are 
united—our philosophy is silent. We study mind only as 
it makes itself manifest through the physical organization. 
Observation shows that there is a concomitance between 
the vigorous manifestation of certain traits of character 
and a large development of certain parts of the brain. And 
wherever we find a large development of a cerebral part, 
we infer that there must be a correspondingly vigorous 
manifestation of the mental characteristic peculiar to it; 
and wherever we find the trait of character strongly mani- 
fested, we infer that there is a large development of the 
cerebral part. But back of this reciprocal relationship be- 
tween the mind, the vital entity or influence, and its ma- 
terial organ, we do not, can not go. Nor is it necessary. 
We have perceptive faculties which enable us to observe 
the facts, and reasoning faculties which enable to trace out 
their relations; but we have no powers, so far as human 
intelligence has been able to discover, by which we may 
study mind as a spiritual existence. Indeed, the sphere of 
investigation .indicated by our subject is wide enough to 
enlist the best resources of the intellect; and should we at- 
tempt to answer the questions concerning the essence of 
mind and the nature of its connection with the body, we 
would be likely to contribute only to the great mass of in- 
definite and unsatisfactory speculation. 


(Zo be continued.) 
H. S. D. & J. McN. 
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GROUNDWORK OF 


B he few are in possession of knowledge 
which, if made public, would tend to 
remove the dams that now lie in the stream 
of good, diverting undue proportions of it to 
individuals. Equalizing labor is the first 
step in all equity. No general health of 
body and mind is attainable without a sys- 
tem of industrial education based on the 
great natural truths of existence. The data 
bearing upon this system are carefully ig- 
nored by most of the systems of education 
now in vogue. 

Free exchange—not only of the commoner 
necessaries of life, but of knowledge—is the 
great desideratum. The moral strabismus 
which permits the indirect and covert rob- 
bery of labor is a constant bar in the way 
of the dissemination of knowledge. Until 
this is removed by such changes in educa- 
tional matters as are necessary, progress is 
impossible, We must make up our minds 
to call things by their right names. Now, 
robbery is known as “finance,” and so on 
through the whole vocabulary. These may 
be unpleasant truths, but they are necessary 
to the attainment of the conditions required 
for general health. All skirmishing around 
the subject will never reach the desired end. 
We are no iconoclast, but we do sincerely 
desire every one to have and enjoy the bless- 
ings of bodily health, and this can not be so 
long as the monopoly of knowledge is per- 
mitted. Agricultural schools will not avail, 
either, until youth are taught to cease farm- 
ing out of each other’s misfortunes and come 
back to first principles, 2. ¢., the tilling of the 
soil. Knowledge is bound by a golden 
chain. 
a herculean task; but let us gird ourselves 
for the work! 

It is of no use to kill the goose that lays 


the golden egg; in other words, those who | 


undertake this work must subsist! This 
all will admit. The question arises, How? 
This is the question I am endeavoring to 
give a practical answer to in my own way. 
Long ago it was seen that this question of 
bodily health was a fundamental one, and 


To sever this bond is undoubtedly | 





POLITICAL HEALTH. 


labor in proportion has been given to it. 
The old adage that the doctors disagree, 
will hardly apply in our case, for we care- 
fully wash our hands of all doctrines. This 
is a matter which, if it ever be elucidated, 
must be done by work, not by doctrine. 
And nothing short of the combined co-oper- 
ation of all werkers will accomplish it. Doc- 
tors of every name and nature are only 
stumbling -blocks in the way of progress, 
simply because their profit now lies in the 
line of disorder. This is certainly plain. 
However mortifying this fact may be to the 
professional classes, is it not better a thou- 
sand-fold to have the fact made evident than 
to go on straining at a rope that is fast to 
ourselves? Happiness—hapfzness is what 
we all are seeking! Then clear the track, 
ye fossils ! 

“ Survival of the fittest” is no longer left 
in doubt ; that son or daughter of earth who 
comes nearest taking root in the mother’s 
breast will undoubtedly survive—not as a 
parasite, however! The “vine and twine” 
business has become too transparent to find 
adherents, however poetical it may be. But 
it must not be inferred that the amenities of 
existence are to be dispensed with. On the 
contrary, the love principle has full play and 
scope Heretofore it has been cramped and 
hedged about. It is the letting loose this 
principle that brings the humanities into 
use-—taking the place of other coin and 
forming a circulating medium most glori- 
| ous. Gold and silver have been useful, but 
| have had their day. True civilization de- 
mands the relegation of power to legitimate 
hands, and the destruction of the myth of 
money as known heretofore. The time is 
| not far distant when the superstition of 
| money, as now holding, will be the most 

ridiculous of fancies—useful as it may appear 
at present. When that time arrives, patent 
| medicines, along with all other patents, will 
| be abolished, and the coin of good will be 
| sufficient to purchase all purchasable com- 
modities. 
F, M.S. 
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It is only by training all together—the phy- 





CROUP--ITS NATURE AND SYMPTOMS. 


\ INTER with its severities of change 

and exposure is at hand, and with it 
has come anxiety to many parents. The 
word Croup has now a special terror to their 
ears, and like the sword of Damocles, sus- 
pended over the heads of their beloved, 
seems this too fatal malady. Whoever has 
seen a croup-sick child knows this fear to 
have good warrant. But as uncertainty bur- 


dens the mind a great deal more than cer- |. 


tainty—even the certainty of a fatal termi- 
nation—the fear of this disease is greater 
than it need to be. 

Croup attacks mostly young children and 
very seldom grown-up persons. In many 
cases several phenomena precede the real 
attack of the disease, and these phenomena 
vary so much that it is impossible to predict 
by them always the real nature of the mala- 
dy. Children sometimes feel for one or more 
days much inconvenience in swallowing; 
may complain of pain like to that occasioned 
by pressing a finger slightly against the lar- 
ynx, or the organ of swallowing; the voice 


may become hoarse, and there may be a | 
cough, either dry or accompanied with ex- | 


pectoration, These symptoms may occur 
without being followed by a croup attack, 
so that a physician can not assure a mother 
merely from them that the so-much feared 


' disease will follow. Precaution at this time 


is necessary, for these symptoms indicate 
sickness, and there should be the observance 
of such dietetic measures as may tend to 
‘relieve the stomach and lymphatics, and this 
simple course often obviates the approach- 
ing disease. Taking care to keep the child 
in a temperate, dry, and well-ventilated 
room, with his feet and abdomen well 
warmed, is found in most cases effective as 


a protective when the early symptoms have 
appeared. 

An attack of the croup usually happens at 
Out of a seemingly quiet sleep the 


night. 


Interior of nose, mouth, and throat; a, the part of the 
throat between the nasal cavity and cesophagus, 
which in 6 is continued ; c, the uvula ; below and be- 
hind is the left tonsil; ¢, fold of the soft palate; ¢ 
below is the larynx; in the larynx the ligaments of 
the left side ; below the epiglottis is the trachea with 
the thyroid gland. : 


child starts up suddenly with a shriek or a 
dry cough ; this. cough usually ensues with 





a certain vehemence, and the single attack 
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lasts, as with the whooping cough, for 
some time. The sound of the cough is pe- 
culiar—rough, hollow, hoarse, yet with a 
metallic hardness. The sound resembles 
now the barking of a dog, then again the 
crowing of a cock. The sound of the cough 
itself, occasioned by the violent expulsion of 
the air of the lungs, resembles the barking 
of a dog; the sound which is similar to the 


The larynx, 1, 2, 3; thyroid gland, 8, 9, 10; the trachea, 
7, which branches at the lower end, 5, and ramifies in 
the lungs, 6. Seen from the left side. 


crowing of a cock is due to the obstructed 
inhalation. 

In very rare cases the croup-cough in its 
first attack may endanger the life ; it is the 
immediate precursor of the disease, which 
the following night, and sometimes even at 
the same hour, will break out and develop 
its danger. The cough must therefore be 
considered as the most impressive warning. 
A tendency toward mending is usually in- 
dicated by vomiting ; if the child vomit after 
the first attack, then the disease is usually 
broken, and recovery follows. If in vomit- 





ing particles of a thin and loose skin are 
thrown out, then the sickness is true croup ; 
but where this is not. the case, it is only 
one of many disorders of the larynx which 
will produce similar appearances. After 
vomiting, the cough will lose its barking and 


Part of the windpipe from behind with the ends of the 
horseshoe-like cartilage ; 1, 1, 1, the cartilages lying 
between ; 5, the back wall of the windpipe, with its 
longitudinal fibers, 2, and oblique muscular fibers, 4 ; 
small glands below, 3. 


metallic sound, the inhalation become easi- 
er, the voice get louder and less hoarse. 
But if the attack should be more violent, 
and should return the following night, the 
distress of the little patient is increased in 
consequence of the impeded respiration and 
the danger of choking. The distress of the 
very sick child is a sad spectacle; now it 
lies on this side, then on the other; now it 
sits up in its, bed, then it bends forward ; 
then again it throws itself upon its back and 
tosses convulsively; it throws the head 
backward to breathe, and gasps with all its 


of the 





A piece of the dpipe prepared ana- 


tomically. 


might. The nostrils expand with the great- 
ness of the respiratory effort; and under 
the skin we can see the larynx drawn up 
and down, and the little hand of the patient 
grasping it as a sign of pain. The eyeballs 
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seem to stand out and are painfully distort- 
ed; the face is turgid, now dark red, even 
violet, then again pale; the lips are bluish ; 
the voice becomes hoarser, and at length 
an expression of indifference shows the last 
degree of exhaustion. At this stage, how- 
ever, recovery may set in, if vomiting volun- 
tarily appear or is produced by mechanical 


a, the hyoid bone; 4, the larynx, and ¢, the windpipe. 
seen from the right side; the muscles, g, », by which 
the hyoid bone is attached to the lower jaw ; , mus- 

' cle attaching hyoid to the breastbone, or sternum, 
In front is /, the thyroid gland cut off, and under the 
muscl: , we. 


means, 


After vomiting, relief immediately 
follows, and the weak or almost extinct 
voice reappears ; this relief is, however, not 
always recovery, and great care is still nec- 





essary in the further treatment. In most 
cases a recovery can be procured by proper 
treatment and carefulness of the nurse, al- 
though the child will be short-winded and 
weak for several days, a condition which is 
to be attributed to a resultant weakness of 
the lungs. 

2. The most usual cause of croup is a 
cold which has settled in the throat; this 
cold may be brought on by unsuitable cloth- 
ing, as well by the faulty habit of wrapping 
up children at one time too closely in shawls 
and furs, as by letting them go with insuf- 
ficient protection against cold. Children 
who wear, as a rule, only a light wrapping 
about the throat, or none at all, will seldom 
or never be attacked by croup, as hardiness 
is the best preservative. In other cases the 
disease is brought on through the inhalation 
of cold air and simultaneous wetting or chill-_ 
ing of the feet and insufficient warming 


‘of the abdomen; it is also the attendant of 


scarlet fever, measles, and inflammation of 
the throat. Stomachic disorder renders a 
child more liable to contract cold when other 
conditions are present. 

Real croup or croupous inflammation of 
the larynx is, as already mentioned, ex- 
tremely rare, and many much less dangerous 
illnesses are confounded with it. Among 
these are catarrh of the larynx and wind- 
pipe, which shows at the beginning symp- 
toms of croup, but ends more quickly and 
turns into a slight cough; it is not usually 
accompanied with danger. 

Cramp of the glottis consists in its con- 
tracting, in consequence of a dense con- 
junction of the vocal chords. This disor- 
der is very much like the croup, but is not 
accompanied by cough or fever, nor is the 
sound of the voice and the respiration before 
and after the attack in any way changed. 
Light attacks are not at all dangerous, but 
choking is sometimes to be feared in violent 
attacks. 

3. Such applications as will produce vom- 
iting are remedial in croup; a warm bath, 
either by the use of vapor or water, with 
manipulations, tend to relieve the surcharged 
mucous passages. In desperate cases, 
where the danger of choking is very great, 
a surgical operation called tracheotomy, or 
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opening the windpipe below the larynx, is 
sometimes resorted to. This operation con- 
sists in a longitudinal cut, which is made in 
front of the throat through the skin into the 
windpipe, either above the thyroid gland or 


The hyoid bone, 1, 2, seen from the right side; the lar- 
y™x, 3, 4; the windpipe, 5; muscle of the sternum, 
tr; muscles connecting hyoid bone with shoulder- 
blade and breastbone, 7, 8; the clavicles, 13. 


directly through or below it. The wound 
must be kept open after the operation for 
breathing. For this purpose either a small 
silver pipe, Fig. 8, of which the outer part 
(4) is kept over the wound by méans of a 
thread which passes through the holes in 
the shield ; the inner pipe (a) may be, with- 
out molestation to the patient, at any time 
removed, cleaned from slimy deposits, and 
inserted again; an opening upward lets air 
pass through the larynx into the nose, and 
so aids the cure. Where the pipe creates 
too much irritation to cough, so that it has 
to be removed, an elastic collar (cod/éer dz- 


the wound open, will serve best. 

The operation of tracheotomy will never 
| be successful if the following rules are not 
| strictly observed: 1. To cover the wound 
| loosely with from eight to twelve folds of 

muslin, in order to carry the air warm and 
| moist into the windpipe for inhalation ; the 
air in the sick-room being kept warm and 
moist to supply to the breathing child a 
substitute for the warming influence of the 
mucous membrane of the nose. 2. Take 
the utmost care in the nutrition of the child 
to keep off inanition, Bretoneau was the 
first to make use of this operation ; he saved 
the life of a girl in 1825 at Tours by its per- 
formance. Trousseau, of Paris, has repeat- 


| lateur), Fig. 9, with silver hooks, to keep 
| 
| 
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The anatomy of the throat, seen from the left side ; 
the shou'der-muscle, B ; muscle from hyoid bone to 
breastbore, D; thyroid gland, F; salivary glands of 
the lower jaw and ear, G and H; aorta, 1; the caro- 
tid, 2, with 5 its inner and 6 outer branch. On the 
carotid lies the nerve hyoid and breastbone muscle 
(hypogl di dens), and close behind runs the 
vagus mervus to the lung and stomach ; the axillary 
artery, 3; anonyma, 4; 4, 4, c, d, 2, veins. 





edly performed the operation, and saved 41 
out of 153 children. Gersant cured in one 
year six children out of twenty on whom 
| he performed the operation. But in all 
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these cases more lives would have been 
saved had the operation been done sooner 
—the parents or relations of the sick being 
averse to the surgical knife. The wound, 


-2 
ig.8. 
Tue Tuse Usep. 
after the operation, is of no great impor- 
tance, but may become dangerous if cold 
air enters the windpipe, causing violent 


cough, inflammation, and even pneumonia, 
or if much blood should pass into the wind- 
pipe ; the last may happen, notwithstanding 
all precautions, because the sudden in-rusa 
of air tends to draw it in. But this opera- 





| 
| 
| 
| DitatixG CoLiar, 


tion is only performed to prevent suffocation, 
while the disease or croup itself must be 

| treated with such means as skill and care 
may furnish to procure a recovery.—/rom 
the German. 





CONVALESCENCE. 


URING a severe illness, when the pa- 
tient is not harassed by pain or fever, 

he occasionally experiences sensations not 
far removed from pleasure. His very pros- 
tration may have a certain charm about it. 
Rest and repose being at such times the 
highest objects of his ambition, when he 
obtains them he feels a contentment nearly 
allied to actual enjoyment. Some people 
are of opinion that even death itself, apart 
from the diseases which cause it, is probably 
an agreeable process. On the other hand, 
the first dawn of recovery has its pleasures. 
It is like waking on a summer’s morning 
after a long night’s sleep. But however de- 
lightful the transition from death to life, it 
heralds a period of weariness and distress 
almost exceeding the sufferings of the illness 
itself. A parallel may be found in the case 
of minor ailments. For instance, when the 
blood has been accidentally prevented from 
circulating freely in one of our limbs, no 
inconvenience is experienced ; but when the 
vital fluid reflows, great discomfort and 
pricking sensations succeed. Again, the act 
of fainting is said to be far from unpleas- 


ant, while the resuscitation is disagreeable 
or even distressing. So in severe illness 
there may be periods of pseudo-pleasure, 
while the restoration to health may be irk- 
some in the extreme. Returning strength 
seems almost too rough and rude a friend for 
the poor weak body ; and if its first tenders 
of assistance are welcome, we are tempted 
to wish that it would not be quite so ener- 
getic in its later advances. Our bodies dur- 
ing convalescence become bones of conten- 
tion between strength and weakness, each 
of which struggles hard for the mastery. It 
is disheartening after a rapid advance to 
find that we had overrated our powers, and 
to be thrown back for a week or two. As 
we begin to walk about a little, we become 
more keenly sensible of our great weakness 
than we were when still lying in bed; and 
when we throw ourselves down for rest 
upon an easy-chair or a couch, we draw un- 
favorable comparisons between their com- 
fort and that of our bed. It would be like 
striking our flag to return to the latter place 
of repose ; and we therefore remain wearily 
on the sofa or arm-chair until the happy 
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moment arrives when we can respectably 
ensconce ourselves between the comfort- 
able sheets. During convalescence reading 
must of necessity form our chief amuse- 
ment; but our brains and eyes soon weary 
of it. And then in our books and news- 
papers we read of those who are, or have 
been, up and doing; and this makes our 
own enforced idleness the more painfully 
apparent. Everybody seems to be at work 
except ourselves. Perhaps it strikes us that 
our confinement to the house is a capital 
opportunity for working up some foreign 
language, or cultivating some art or sci- 
ence. We set to work valiantly, but the 
grammar proves quite beyond our strength, 
the pencil will not bring the lines into draw- 


ing, and the scientific problem makes our | 


heads ache 
human folly. 
enough in mind to be aware that he has no 
special genius will probably long for soci- 
ety. Yet when his friends come to visit 
him, he soon becomes intensely wearied. 
The callers’ very anxiety to amuse without 
fatiguing him makes them stilted and awk- 
ward, while he has not sufficient vital en- 
ergy to keep the ball of conversation rolling 
about conventional nothings. ... . 

The appetite of the convalescent is fitful 
and capricious; yet his friends insist upon 
stuffing him at all sorts of odd hours, as if 
he were destined to fill a tureen de foze gras. 
Between breakfast and luncheon he must 
swallow some raw meat juice and a glass of 


> 


| 


There are no limits to | 
The patient who is sane | 





wine ; at 3 P.M. he must take some strong 
jelly ; between dinner and bedtime he has to 
face beef-tea, and during the night-watches 
he is dosed with Liebig’s Extractum Carnis. 
An attack of biliousness soon follows, which 
has to be relieved The doctor tells 
him that he never intended him to be over- 
fed in such a manner, and reads him a long 
lecture on the incapability of the stomach to 
respond to too frequent calls upon its ener- 
gies. In place of being overgorged, he is 
now overtonicked, until a buzzing in the 
head and sudden deafness demand rest for 
the system from medical pick-me-ups. There 
is yet one more torture in store for him. He 
is sent abroad. According to the time of 
year, a German watering-place or an Angli- 
cized town in the south of France is selected 
as the scene of his banishment. The neces- 
sary arrangements before leaving home har- 
ass him beyond measure. Even were he in 
good health, they would prove a consider- 
able burden. Wearied out by these prelim- 
inary worries, he starts upon a long and 
tiring journey, reaching his destination more 
dead than alive. To be treated like a child 
by his courier humiliates and annoys him ; 
yet he is perfectly helpless in his hands. 
Likely enough, wet weather or the mistral 
hails his arriva!. Sad, indeed, is then his 
lot. Confined, to the house, as he lies all 
day in his one sitting-room, he wishes him- 
self back in his comfortable English home, 
with its choice of rooms and domestic in- 
terests.— Saturday Review. 





CITRON FRUITS--THE ORANGE. 


A Cosmopolitan Fruit—From China and India—Seville 
Oranges — The Sweet Orange— Blossoms—In the 
Azores—The West Indies—Wholesomeness—Varie- 
ties—Dressing and Eating—The Fruit Dish. 


H 


True, 
It 


ERE is a cosmopolitan fruit. 
it does not grow everywhere. 


could not mature its golden hues or its 
delicious juiciness in the cold and sterile 
regions of the North, but it packs its deli- 
cate flavors so safely in its double rind that 
they may be carried with impunity to the 


Arctic Circle. Besides this, it spreads so 
rapidly in soils and climates at all congenial, 
that it is naturalized in many places in and 





about the tropics. Many of the inhabitants 
of these countries find it so abundant and 
so luxuriant in its wild growths that they 
would claim it as indigenous, did not indis- 
putable and even recent history forbid such 
a claim. 

It has been known from time immemorial 


IN CHINA AND INDIA, 
and it is believed that the Arabs first brought 
it from the latter country into Europe. The 
Chinese have long had delicious oranges, 
so long that their literature contains no ac- 
count of their introduction. They claim it 
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as a native fruit, and we know of nothing 
to controvert the claim. How it happened 
that Marco Polo overlooked it we can not 
tell, but that does not prove that it was not 
there. Some of the best oranges came 
from China, and were long known as China 
oranges, both in this country and in Europe. 
Those first introduced by the Arabs into 
Spain traveled by the way of Northern Af- 
rica, and, whatever might have been their 
original flavor, they were bitter upon their 
arrival. They are known as 


SEVILLE ORANGES, 


from the city of that name.in Spain, where 
they abound. Some argue that they might 
have been sweet once, but that their abode 
in Northern Africa, or rather, their route 
through that arid clime, produced a change. 
We submit that since Spain is sufficiently sa- 
lubrious to produce excellent sweet oranges 
from proper stock, these bitter oranges. 
ought to return to their original sweet con- 
dition after so long a residence there. But 
this they obstinately refuse to do. It looks 


very much as if they had some stronger 


reason than mere residence. 

This variety has quite a demand in Eu- 
ropean markets for cooking purposes, but is 
never eaten raw. We are not aware that it 
has ever made its appearance in the Ameri- 
can market ; certainly it has not to any con- 
siderable extent. This was the only kind 
of orange known in Europe until after the 
year 1500. 

The first 

SWEET ORANGE 


tree is said to have been brought from Asia 
to Lisbon by Jean de Castro in 1520, asa 
present to Conde Mellor, Prime Minister 
to the King of Portugal. Others claim 
that the tree was cultivated previously in 
Genoa, where, not far from this time, it 
attracted much attention, and whence the 
fruit was subsequently exported in large 
quantities into France, Germany, and other 
countries, It appears tolerably certain that 
the ancients could have known nothing of 
this fruit, for the tree is so easily cultivated, 
and the fruit is so delicious, that they could 
not have escaped the most glowing descrip- 





tions of both naturalists and epicureans. 
The only fruit of which the outward de- 
scription at all corresponds was so acid as 
to be entirely unfit to be eaten, and was 
probably the citron. 

Sir Francis Carew, a nephew of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, has the credit of first introduc- 
ing the tree into England about the close 
of the same century. A grove was planted 
in the open ground in Surrey, where they 
grew thriftily, being protected by a movable 
covert in the winter. When about forty 
years old, they are said to have produced 
10,000 oranges, but they were shortly after- 
ward killed by a great frost. Trees are still 
grown in the open air in many parts of Eng- 
land, but they are usually trained against 
walls containing heated flues, and protected 
by straw mats in the winter. They often 
produce excellent fruit, but this is not their 
chief charm. . 

The fragrance of the 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


is such that the tree could not fail to be cul- 
tivated in greenhouses for their sale, since 
they can not well be imported, while the 
fruit can be imported cheaper than it can be 
raised. Home-grown orange trees are there- 
fore chiefly prized for this purpose. The 
flowers grow in clusters, each blossom with 
from three to five petals, white or faintly 
tinged with pink or violet, and from twenty 
to sixty yellow stamens. These stamens are 
the only part of the entire tree which is not 
covered with vesicles containing an essen- 
tial oil. When these stamens by culture 
are developed into petals, they, too, take on 
the vesicles of oil. These blossoms when 
distilled make the notable perfume known 
as oil of neroli, which is frequently one of 
the ingredients of Eau de Cologne. This, 
however, is mostly imported. The princi- 
pal use of the home-grown blossoms is for 
decorative purposes, especially for the use 
of the bride upon her wedding day. The 
origin of this custom can not be traced, but 
it is supposed to have been at first adopted 
on account of the extraordinary fertility of 
the orange tree. We do not intimate that 
any such significance is attached to its use 
at the present day. 
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“ Each other blossom in its hour 
The maid at will may wear ; 
Once, only once, the orange flower 
Her wreathed brow may bear.” 

The orange was early domiciled in the 
Azores, and from these largely, as well as 
from the southern part of France and from 
Italy, Europe receives the greater part of its 
supply. And this supply is enormous, Great 
Britain alone taking more than a million of 
bushels, and the quantity yearly increasing. 
If the bushel contain 650 fruits, which is a 
fair estimate, that makes twenty-two for 
each man, woman, and child in the king- 
dom. And it is the special treat of the chil- 
dren and the sick to a far greater extent 
than it is in this country. The small extent 
of the island brings all its country towns 
into easy communication with its seaports, 
and thus oranges everywhere are usually 
cheaper than apples, and they are eagerly 
sought and used. It is the only fruit, too, 
which can be had at all seasons of the year. 
These are additional reasons why it may 
properly be called a cosmopolitan fruit. 

Our own supply comes partly from the 
Mediterranean, Messina oranges being no- 
ticeably cried upon our streets, but to a still 
larger extent from 


THE WEST INDIES, 


where the tree was long since introduced. 
Until quite recently Havana oranges have 
outrivalled all others in size and sweetness, 
but of late in our home-market they have 
been called upon to divide their honors with 


those from Florida. Not that the oranges 
raised in Florida are any better intrinsically, 
but they do not require to be so long on the 
journey, and therefore they are permitted to 
ripen more nearly before picking. For it is 
a fact not very agreeable in the history of 
orange importation, that the fruit is almost 
invariably picked while yet green and al- 
lowed to ripen while on the journey. Fruit 
so ripened the exporters in the West Indies 
would not condescend to eat at all. The 
fruit for their own eating remains on the 
trees improving for months afterward, but 
they deem this quite good enough for the 
foreigners whom they serve. It is true that 
the great mass of the fruit could not well be 
exported and re-shipped and kept for weeks, 





as it often is, in any other way. But if any- 
thing like intelligent care were taken, large 
quantities of much better ripened fruit could 
be shipped to the large seashore towns and 
disposed of to advantage among customers 
who understand the difference. It is largely 
because this thing is done in Florida that 
the tide is setting in favor of the Florida 
orange. 

There is much indefini‘teness in the com- 
mon idea about the time of the orange har- 
vest. The loose talk about seeing flowers 
green fruit, and ripe upon the tree at the 
same time, might well lead one to suppose 
that this tree has no seasons for special du- 
ties. This is not the case. The tree usu- 
ally blossoms in February or March, accord- 
ing to its latitude ; the fruit grows slowly, 
and is picked for the “foreign market” 
mostly in the ensuing December and Janu- 
ary. In this case it blossoms again very 
profusely and.bears another large crop the 
ensuing season. If not plucked it still blos- 
soms and bears, though not quite so pro- 
fusely, the old fruit remaining on turning 
color and growing more and more delicious 
for several months. In this early season, 
then, if the tree is left to itself, the blossoms, 
the green fruit, and the ripe can be seen on 
the tree all at once, but not throughout the 
year. ‘ 

Not a few of those who wish to be careful 
as to the quality of their food have doubted 
the 

WHOLESOMENESS 
of the orange in our market on this account. 
A fruit, they have said, which is picked so 
green and kept so long can not be very de- 
sirable food. These queries, however, have 
mostly died away before the experimental 
proofs of its wholesomeness. Invalids and 
all sorts of well people eat of it freely 
without known ill effcts. Many have gone 
to the other extreme and attributed to it 
health-giving properties, which they deem 
almost marvelous. For example, it is said 
to be a sort of insurance against disease to 
eat two oranges before breakfast for three 
months in the spring, say from March to 
May inclusive. We admit that such a course, 
if generally pursued, might turn many doc- 
tors out of employment. But is there any 
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peculiar charm about oranges? The terms 
in which the prescription are given leave 
you to suppose that there is—that it must 
be oranges and nothing else. From this 
we would demur. We would be quite will- 
ing to take the risk on apples, though we 
should prefer not to be stinted to two for 
the day’s supply. But while we would like 
to have the reasons for such a prescription 
put on the right basis, we are constrained 
to admit they may be right who say 
“oranges” and give no reason and allow 
of no substitute, for half their patients would 
not know enough to decide what might be 
a proper substitute. 

Another prescribed use is to cure a long- 

ing for alcoholic drinks; the sufferer must 
eat an orange the first thing in the morning. 
We have faith in the remedy, so far as it 
goes, but to make it effective the subject 
must earnestly desire to give up the drink, 
be determined to do so, and then the orange 
will be a natural help to quench thirst, to 
aid in healing the stomach, and to induce a 
wholesome tendency in the system gener- 
ally. This much ought to be understood to 
prevent any one from supposing that it acts 
like a charm or philter to take away the un- 
natural craving. That will return again 
and again for some days, and if the subject 
understands this, instead of being discour- 
aged, he will take another orange, and call- 
ing all the moral and social aid he can com- 
mand to his help, he will be much more 
likely to succeed. 
’ If in hot, unhealthy countries generally 
men would eat an orange in place of drink- 
ing a glass of gin, brandy, or other alcoholic 
liquor, the results would be most advantage- 
ous. And if some juicy fruit were eaten al- 
ways in place of taking unwholesome water 
or any other drink whatever, the malaria of 
the worst localities might become almost 
harmless. If the water be wholesome, or- 
ange or other fruit juice mingled with it 
makes it very much more satisfactory, both 
in taste and results. If we took half the 
pains to provide ourselves with fruits that 
we do to provide ourselves with alcoholic 
drinks, we should soon see a beneficial 
change on the face of affairs. 

The orange can be more 





EASILY KEPT 


than any of the common fruits, excepting 
the apple. Its naturally long period of ripen- 
ing delays the danger of decay, while its 
thick, spongy skin, covered by a very oily 
layer, prevents any rapid drying. Its great- 
est danger is from’ dampness, so that dry- 
ness is the most essential condition of pres- 
ervation up to the point of freezing. The 
temperature may even be quite warm, with- 
out much danger, provided the dryness is 
secure ; still, cool and dry are preferable. 
If any in the package are decayed, remove 
them, wipe the others carefully and wrap 
them in dry paper, and you have increased 
their prospective keeping qualities tenfold. 
This is usually done by the dealers when 
the package is received, provided there is 
any call for such treatment, but a repetition 
at any time will not be likely to do the fruit 
any harm. ° 
VARIETIES. 

The varieties of the orange are numerous, 
and their boundaries are not well defined. 
Few tree fruits are so much inclined to 
sport. The sweet and the bitter orange 
seem to keep their limits well, at least in 
these days, but the latter has sometimes 
developed into the most grotesque forms. 
The fruit will be spotted or striped with 
green or purple, which will perhaps disap- 
pear as the ripening is perfected. One Bz- 
garade (as the French call these bitter or- 
anges) is described as having branches and 
flowers of mingled colors, with leaves of 
all sizes, some serrated and others smooth- 
edged, while the fruits were citrons and 
limes, sweet oranges and bitter, or the dif- 
ferent kinds mingled in the one fruit. The 
tree was considered a great curiosity, and 
the grafts, which sold for a large sum, con- 
tinued the same sporting propensity, till at 
last, perhaps, they would suddenly settle 
down after an orderly fashion and bear but 
one kind of common fruit. 

Ordinary fruits often sport by showing 
small fruits within the large ones; some 
show a horn or several of them, and still 
others are deeply seamed. Of constant va- 
rieties, beside the sweet orange and the 
Bigarade, we have the Malta blood-orange, 
which, as it ripens, has the pulp stained 
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red. Such oranges, not unfrequently appear 
among our market oranges and are usually 
considered sweeter and more delicious. The 
Mandarin is a small flattened orange, very 
sweet and of delicate flavor, the skin of 
which is edible, and as it ripens it becomes 
disengaged from the inclosed pulp. There 
is also a smaller Chinese orange, not much 
more than an inch in diameter, which we 
sometimes get among our candied fruits. 
The Bergamot orange is cultivated more 
for its fragrance than for the edibility of its 
fruit. The blossoms, though small, are ex- 
tremely odoriferous, and the essential oil 
extracted from these and from the rind of 
the fruit, is known as the oil of bergamot, 
which is highly prized. 

The Bigarzde is the tree most cultivated 
for the fragrance of its flowers, and from 
both its flowers and its fruit are made most 
of the common orange perfumes, the oil of 
neroli, and orange-flower water. But any 


orange pays well for cultivation in our 
houses, the whole plant being fragrant and 
of a beautiful shining dark green. We often 
place the seeds in pots or in garden beds, be- 


ing careful not to let them dry before plant- 
ing. They do not vegetate quickly, but they 
are very hardy, and it pays to have a supply 
of the little trees to put into bouquets or to 
wear in the pin, the fragrance being more 
delicate and refreshing than that of the 
rose-geranium. With a little care, placing 
out-of-doors or on the veranda in the sum- 
mer, and in the hall, bath-room, or dining- 
room in the winter, you may have a really 
handsome ornament, which will yield fra- 
grance to your touch whenever you chal- 
lenge it. If you wish it to blossom and bear 
fruit, the greenhouse gardener will graft it, 
and it will give you probably more satisfac- 
tion than most other plants. The orange 
and the lemon can be distinguished by the 
leaves; the former having a winged petiole, 
while the petiale of the lemon is naked. An 
orange graft, however, will readily grow 
upon a lemon tree. The shaddock has also 
a winged-leaf stalk like the orange. 

The orange tree is of long, slow growth, 
and it commonly lives to the age of from 
one to two hundred years, the fruit increas- 
ing in quality and quantity with the age of 


‘the tree. The fecundity of the orange tree 
is wonderful, five or six thousand being a 
common number to pick from each tree 
every year, while the number in St. Mi- 
chael’s has been known to go as high as 
twenty thousand. Some have lived from 
about the time of their first introduction 
into Europe until the present century. The 
wood of the orange is firm and handsome, 
and was formerly much used in cabinet 
work, 
The manner of 


DRESSING AND EATING 


the orange does not admit of very great 
variety. At least this much we may say, it 
is almost invariably eaten uncooked. We 
scarcely recall any other fruit that is so ut- 
terly spoiled by cooking as the orange, and 
in truth very few attempt it. I have seen 
men recommend an “ orange pie,” and, in- 
deed, if the crust could be first cooked, as 
in case of strawberry shortcake, it might do 
very well; but attempt to apply heat to the 
fruit, and the delicious flavor would be more 
volatile than that of the strawberry. The 
Seville orange is often cooked, and so is the 
sour orange of our own market, but both 
with the addition of the skin in some shape, 
and that is the item mostly desired. In 
most cases, too, the juice is expressed ; it is 
very rare, indeed, that the fruit is cooked 
as we cook apples or peaches, and then but 
very slightly. An excellent pudding sauce 
may be made by pouring a boiled thicken- 
ing of Graham flour and water of the re- 
quired consistency into the expressed juice 
and pulp of sweet or sour oranges, or both 
mixed, and then sweetening to the taste. 
But you have only to boil this to spoil it. 
There are, doubtless, many ways in, which 
orange juice may be used to advantage in 
uncooked dishes, as, for instance, in a dress- 
ing for sliced bananas. Quite a showy and 
palatable dish may be made by alternating 
grated or desiccated cocoanut and cut or- 
ange in a glass dish. Sliced orange with 
juice makes an acceptable dressing for boiled 
rice, put into presentable shape, as an or- 
ange lily; and crushed pearl barley might 
be treated in a similar manner. 

But anything that is made up so perfect 
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and so delicious as the orange, should sel- 
dom be tampered with. I always begrudge 
the juices for the pudding-sauces, the lilies, 
and the bananas, unless I save them from 
broken oranges, not presentable at the ta- 
ble, wherein is a hint for economy in great 
houses, if not in small ones. 


THE FRUIT DISH 


is their proper place, either by themselves 
or with other fruit, the latter preferably. 
Most people now cut down the rind in seg- 
ments and peel it off, either before it is 
served or afterward, leaving the country- 
bumpkin to slice it whole, and to the school- 
boy to make a hole in it and suck it dry. 
If not very juicy, however, it can be cut in 
quarters or eighths and delicately peeled. out 
without much waste. The most satisfac- 
tory method, however, is to separate the 
peeled fruit into segments and to take them 
one by one without the loss or the dripping 
of the precious juice. If the skin of the 
segments be very thick, it may be quietly 
rejected, but usually a good set of teeth will 
readily dispose of it. Eat deliberately, and 


enjoy it all the more if you can share it with 
one sufficiently intimate to accept such an 


offer. Let the skins, the rejected wrap- 
pings, go out with the plate. Be content to 
admire them after they have done their 
work so well; a hygienist wants nothing 
more of orange peel. Gather up the pips 
and plant them around the rim of some 
flower-pot where there is room. It will 
make a moment’s occupation quite in har- 
mony with the satisfied, pleasant condition 
of the inner man. When the sun smiles 
upon them it will call out tufts of glossy, 
fragrant leaves, pleasant reminders of a 
pleasant moment; and you turn away thank- 
ful to the kind Hand that so fitly fashions 
the beautiful and the delicious to meet both 
the eye and the taste, and feeds you with 
“food convenient” for you. 
JULIA COLMAN, 





_ 


THE WARM BATH IN PUERPERAL FE- 
VER.—Dr. Konitz saw, that during an epi- 
demic of puerperal fever, several women 
took a warm bath immediately after their 
lying-in, and remained perfectly healthy. 





In Southern Russia it is the custom that 
every woman takes a warm bath after her 
confinement, and then is brought in a clean, 
warm bed. It can not be denied that such 
a purifying bath is decidedly refreshing, and 
it would be therefore advisable, not only to 
adopt such a plan in private practice, but to 
attend to it carefully in lying-in asylums, es- 
pecially when infectious diseases are around. 
—Allg. Med. Centralzett. 


DEAD DRUNK. 


I wEARD the words and a jeering laugh ; 
I looked, and a youthful form 

Across my pathway lay stretched and still, 
Its life-pulse beating warm. 





And this was a man! I paused to think. 
Ah, where was the manhood then ? 

It was warped with lethargy, strangled 
With rum, which numbs the souls of men. 


He had a mother, a wife, a child, 
Unto him was fortune kind. 

Rich blessings awaited his garnering, 
If he had but been inclined ! 


His heart was good, but his courage weak, 
And strong drink bore him down, 

Inch by inch, till it laid him low 
At the feet of the busy town. 


The son, the husband, the father—he, 
Bound close by the ties of earth 

In tenderest bonds of relationship 
To those of virtuous worth. 


And should we pass this drunken sleep, 
With only a careless word— 

Deaf to the groan of a chained-down soul 
The living God has heard ? 


Should we let the poison cup pass round 
A land that is ours in trust, 

Till it blights and drags dear human-kind 
Groveling into the dust ? 


Shall we, when God in His own good time 
Asks our brother at our hand, 

Reply, ‘* We are not his keeper, Lord, 
He is dead drunk on the sand ?”’ 


There are Cains enough. Let us blot the brand, 
And gather the weak ones up 

Into the ranks of the Temperance van, 
Away from the baneful cup. 


Let us spill the contents and break the cup, 
Though difficult task it be, 
The right is with us and must succeed 
Through faith and persistency. 
8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Arctic Coal.—English reports state that 
coal has been found in latitude 81° 44’ north 
and 65° 3' west, now known as the Discovery 
Bay. It was found in the side of a narrow 
mountain gorge. The prevailing rock of the 
surrounding district was a shining claystone 
of an irregular arrangement, but mainly dip- 
ping to the westward, and so far as could be 
ascertained, devoid of fossils. Vegetation in- 
cluded no less than sixty species of plants. 
Coal had been brought home on previous ex- 
peditions from high latitudes, but not so far 
north. The coal (specimens of which were 
exhibited) has a bright, shiny appearance, is 
somewhat of a pitchy character, and very brit- 
tle. On analysis it could not be distinguished 
from a bituminous coal of exceedingly good 
quality, and belongs to the true carbonifer- 
ous period. It is very similar to coal found 
in some English coal fields, and particularly 
in Chesterfield. 


A correspondent of the Rural 
Homer, speaking of the benefit which birds 
render the farmer, says: “ On Thursday last, 
while at work near a wheatfield, my attention 
was called to the fact that some of the wheat 
had been picked from the heads in certain 
parts of the field. As my neighbor seemed 
to think that the mischief was done by yellow 
birds, I procured a gun and killed one of the 
supposed offenders. Although interrupted 
while taking his breakfast, we found in his 
stomach only three grains of wheat, and by 
actual count 350 weevils.” 


Reclaiming the Everglades.—It 
is proposed now to turn the historic ever- 
ylades of Florida into fruitful fields. A writer 
in the Zngineering News, says that it has been 
for some time known that the surface of the 
everglades is elevated between four and five 
feet above the waters of the ocean, and the 
scheme of draining this immense territory 
has been advanced. There is some prospect 
of the realization of the project, as parties in 
New York, representing abundant capital, 
have taken hold of the matter, and an engi- 
neer has been employed for some time mak- 
ing investigations. This is a subject that 
will well repay examination, for here are 

,2So0 square miles of the richest land in the 
world, capable of raising $6co worth of sugar 
per acre, without any fertilizers. This land, 
once drained, would far exceed in value the 
folders of Holland, owing to its semi-tropical 
position and its adaptability for the raising 
of bananas, sweet potatoes, and all tropical 
fruits. The report of the engineer making 
the preliminary survey is looked forward to 
with lively interest by all Floridians and 
others who are aware of the capabilities of 
this region. 


Ptolemy’s map of the world, made 
in the second century of the Christian era, 
contains some bits of geographical informa- 





tion which must dampen the enthusiasm of 
many on the score of recent discoveries in 
Africa. Recent examination of one of the 
few copies extant shows that the great lakes, 
which English and American travelers have 
proved to be the sources of the Nile, are set 
down as such on Ptolemy’s map. The infer- 
ence is that the world of that age knew even 
more about the sources of the Nile than the 
present age, until Stanley and others explored 
its course. 


The Cave-Dwellers.—According to 
Nature, Dr. Mitchell, of Edinburgh, places the 
cave-man in the bone rather than the stone 
age. His weapons were made of bone or 
horn, and highly finished, while his stone 
implements were extremely rude. The art 
faculty and the cranial developments of the 
cave people, show that they possessed a high 
capacity for culture. 


Satellites of Mars.—The Free Mason 
of London, in giving an extended notice of 
the discovery of the moons of Mars, August 
16, 1877, brings forward an account of the 
prediction of the existence of such satellites 
by a man in England twenty-three years ago. 

“The Americans are justly very proud of 
this discovery, and our country may justly 
claim a share of the honor, for Dr. Bedford, 
the founder of the ‘ Bedfordian system of As- 
tronomy,’ has been urging upon astronomers 
who possess powerful telescopes, for the last 
twenty-three years, to look for these satellites 
in the following words (copied from page 13 
of his ‘New Theories of the Universe.’ pub- 
lished in 1854, bearing date October 17): 
‘The earth having a satellite, and its mass 
projected from the sun being less fluid than 
Mars, and yet capable of projecting her 
moon, I am confident that such an appendage 
will also be found to Mars; in fact, I should 
not be surprised if Venus and Mercury com- 
pleted the uniformity throughout our system 
of primaries and satellites, although their sat- 
ellites would be very small.’ The author of 
these theories also predicted the discovery of 
cometic systems—comets revolving around 
comets years before any telescope discovered 
them ; and among other startling announce- 
ments, asserted that our world in its infancy 
was a comet, and that our solar system was 
originally a cometic system ; and this is now 
acknowledged by Mr. Lockyer and other 
eminent astronomers.” 

r. L. N. Fowier, now in London, ex- 
amined, at a public lecture, the head of Dr. 
Bedford, as a stranger, more than a year ago, 
and declared him as very fond ot science, es- 
pecially mathematics and astronomy Dr. 
Hall’s discovery is bringing the aged Dr. 
Bedford and his prediction into pleasant 
prominence in England. Many thought 
him a dreamer who now delight to do him 
honor. 
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Effect of Rain on Fertility.—The 
question is often asked, Does not the rain 
which falls on the land leach out the organic 
constituents of the soil? To this it may be 
replied that if they are contained in excess, 
drenching rains undoubtedly do so to some 
extent; but these constituents are seldom 
found in such excess as to be carried out by 
rains. In a soil well diained and friabie, 
water has less effect in carrying away such 
constituents than in soils where it is longer 
held. And in such land the water gives up 
to the soil ammonia, potash, phosphoric and 
silicic acid. which it holds in solution. In 
relation to this question Liebig says: *‘ Rain 
water filtered through field or garden soil 
does not dissolve out a trace of potash, silicic 
acid, ammonia, or phosphoric acid. The soil 
does not give up to the water one particle of 
the food of plants which it contains. The 
most continuous rain can not remove from 
the field, except mechanically, any of the 
essential constituents of its fertility.” 


The Toad in the Rock.—Of the 
many stories told of finding toads inclosed in 
the solid rock, none have hitherto been au- 
thenticated to the satisfaction of scientific 
men ; but Za Nature considers that the fol- 
lowing case, reported by one of its corre- 
spondents, is well vouched for: “In the 
building of a new chateau in the department 
of Aisne, materials from the old chateau were 
used as much as possible. This building 
dated from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One piece of stone had in the middle 
of one side a large moist portion; it seemed 
otherwise sound. The stone was sawn to 
remove the moist exterior (the moisture was 
attributed to a flow of water into the stone in 
the old building), and was put in position in 
a window. Time went on, and the stone 
(much to the builder's disappointment) did 
not dry, but presented a villainous contrast 
with its surroundings. It was at length de- 
cided to remove and sacrifice it, in order to 
find out the cause. On sawing right through 
the moist part, a large, irregular cavity (about 
0.15m. in all directions) was found in the 
center, and in this cavity an enormous live 
toad, which by squatting had escaped the 
saw!” 


Selecting Fruit-Trees,.—In selecting 
fruit-trees, or any others, be careful to choose 
those with smooth, healthy-looking bark, 
which have entirely shed their leaves. Trees 
on which the leaves remain after frost sets in, 
and stick to the branches, may be regarded 
as not healthy, and in some way lacking 
stamina.” 


Experiments with the Turkish 
BatH.—Some interesting observations were 
related at the last meeting of the British 
Medical Association, by William James 
Fleming, M.B. (Glasgow). These experi- 
ments were performed by the author upon 
himself, and consisted of observations on 
the effect of the Turkish bath at temperatures 





of from 130° Fah. to 170° Fah., upon the 
weight, temperature, pulse, respiration, and 
secretions. The results showed that immer- 
sion of the body in hot, dry air produced loss 
of weight to an extent considerably greater 
than normal, amounting, on the average, to 
the rate of above forty ounces an hour. This 
was accompanied by an increase in the tem- 
perature of the body and a rise in the pulse 
rate, with at first a fall and then a rise in the 
rapidity of respiration. The amount of 
solids secreted by the kidneys was increased, 
and coincidently the amount of urea. The 
sweat contained a quantity of solid matter in 
solution, and among other things a consider- 
able amount of urea. The most important 
effect of the bath was the stimulation of the 
emunctory action of the skin. By this means 
the tissues could, as it were, be washed by 
passing water through them from within out. 
The increased temperature and pulse rate 
pointed to the necessity of caution in the use 
of the bath when the circulatory system was 
diseased. 


Education in New Jersey.—The 
school moneys of New Jersey are reported 
as amounting to $2,050,88g.01. Her school 
property is valued at $6,518,504. The school 
population numbers 318,378; the number 
enrolled is 198,709, and the average attend- 
ance 72,197. The private schools have about 
42,208 pupils. There are 954 male teachers 
and 2,356 female teachers. The former re- 
ceive average salaries of $63.78 per month; 
the latter $37.04. The cost of education per 
capita is $14.61 per annum. 


Protection to Fruit and Vege- 
TABLES.—Too little care is taken to secure 
the keeping for convenient use of our vege- 
tables and fruit in the winter months. A 
frost-proof house may easily and cheaply be 
made by making the walls double of boards 
and filling in between with some sawdust or 
spent tan-bark. Put the boards on jointed 
closely, tongued and grooved is best inside 
and out, and especially on the outside, nail- 
ing on to 2x 6-incn studding. Make the win- 
dows double sash and glass, fitting tightly, 
and put in a double door; that is, one inside 
and one outside of the wall. The ceiling 
must also be double and filled in with the 
same material. The floor may be the ground, 
or what is better, made with gravel and 
cement. The earth should be thrown up 
around the building and drainage given to 
carry away the water that falls. A house 
eight or ten feet square, seven or eight feet 
high inside, with shelves all around to hold 
fruit and vegetables, would be a luxury. It 
will keep the frost out in winter, and be cool 
in the summer. 


The Great Wall of China.—The 
Great Wall of China was measured in many 
places by Mr. Unthank, an American en- 
gineer, lately engaged on a survey for a 
Chinese r:ilway. His measurements give 
the height at eighteen feet, and a width on 
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top of fifteen feet. Every few hundred 
yards there is a t wer twenty-four feet square, 
and from twenty to twenty-five feet high. The 
foundation of the wall is of solid granite. 
Mr. Unthank brought with him a brick from 
the wall, which is supposed to have been 
made two hundred years before the time of 
Christ. In building this immense stone 
fence to keep out the Tartars, the builders 
never attempted to avoid mountains or 
chasms to save expense. For 1,300 miles 
the wall goes over plain and mountain, and 
every foot of the foundation is in solid gran- 
ite, and the rest of the structure solid ma- 
sonry. In some places the wall is built 
smooth up against the bank, or canons, or 
precipices, where there is a sheer descent of 
1,000 feet. Small streams are arched over, 
but on the larger streams the wall runs to 
the water’s edge, and a tower is built on each 
side. On the top of the wall there are breast- 
works, or defenses, facing in and out, so the 
defending forces can pass from one tower to 
another without being exposed to any enemy 
from either side. To calculate the time of 
building, or cost of this wall, is beyond 
human skill. So far as the magnitude of the 
work is concerned, it surpasses everything 
in ancient or modern times of which there is 
any trace. The Pyramids of Egypt are noth- 
ing compared with it.—London News. 


An Icelandic Newspaper.—A 
type foundry in St. Paul has lately furnished 
the types for the Framvavi, an Iceland news- 
paper, to be published in the Icelandic colony 
at Keewatin, on the Red River, in British 
territory, about sixty miles from Fort Garry. 
This will be the first newspaper published 
on the American continent in the Icelandic 
language. The preparation of the types re- 
quired the greatest care. They are in the 
Roman alphabet, but with a great many pe- 
culiarities in regard to accentuation, and are 
of a very antiquated form. The Icelandic 
language is something like the Norwegian 
language as it was spoken about 1,000 years 
ago. 


A small piece of ground can be 
made to yield a great deal. Some of the West- 
ern States show great results from tillage. 
For instance, it is stated in the Greeley 
(Colorado) 7ridune that a little plot of ground 
100 x 160 feet in size has this year produced 
1,110 quarts of strawberries, 125 large heads 
of cabbage, several bushels of peas, a quan- 
tity of tomatoes, beans, corn, raspberries, 
grapes, crab-apples, and some garden stuff. 
Mr. Hotchkiss, the owner, fertilizes highly, 
and therein lies the secret of his success. 


Status of the Larger Pianets.— 
Professor R. A. Proctor adheres to his view 
that Jupiter and Saturn are hot planets. This 
view has been attacked by Professor Vogel 
in an essay describing researches with the 
spectroscope as to the light of those planets, 
researches which have won for Professor 
Vogel a prize from the Copenhagen Acad- 





emy. The attack was based on the evidence 
that the spectra of bands and lines in those 
planets were .similar to those of our own at- 
mosphere, occasioned by the presence of 
aqueous vapor. Professor Proctor argues 
with force against the conclusion that aque- 
ous vapors constitute the chief envelope of 
the larger planets. According to the accepted 
theory of their formation, those planets are 
practically much younger than the earth, and 
they, Professor Proctor shows by estimate, 
have not yet had time to cool their enormous 
bulk. Their lack of density can best be ex- 
plained by supposing that their condensation 
is still prevented by internal heat. Such at- 
mospheres as they evidently have, would be, 
unless continually expanded by heat, com- 
pressed and solidified by the gravity of such 
great masses. The cloud-belts present as- 
pects and changes which can be explained 
best if we believe that they exhibit the sur- 
face of up-rushing heated vapors, with cloud- 
like summits. These clouds and belts bear 
no relation to the diurnal or annual exposure 
of the surface to the sun’s rays, and hence 
their changes must be referred to local 
causes. The outlines of these planets have 
frequently been noticed as varying from a 
circular form, and a satellite occulted by the 
edge of the planet has reappeared briefly, 
just after concealment ; such facts may be 
readily explained if the surrounding atmos- 
phere is more than 2,000 miles deep and is 
subject to great mutations. Finally, the light 
of the planets is two and a half times greater 
than that which pure white sandstone would 
reflect ; hence it seems probable that they pro- 
duce light. Professor Proctor thinks that 
those planets will not be in a condition to 
support life for many millions of years.— 
New York Tribune. 


Dean Swift as a Scientific Proph- 
ET. —The Yournal of Chemistry has 're- 
ceived the following note from Dr. Robert 
Reyburn, of Washington, D. C.: ‘In the re- 
cent accounts of the discovery of the satellites 
of Mars, we have not seen any reference to the 
curious and remarkably accurate statement 
made by Dean Swift in his celebrated satire 
of ‘A Voyage to Laputa,’ published in 1726, 
It may be found in the third chapter of this 
work, and reads as follows: ‘ They have like- 
wise discovered two lesser stars or satellites 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the inner- 
most is distant from the center of the primary 


‘planet exactly three of his diameters, and the 


outermost five; the former revolves in the space 
of ten hours, and the latter in twenty-one 
and a half, so that the squares of their peri- 
odical times are very near in the same propor- 
tion with the cubes of their distance from the 
center of Mars, which evidently shows them 
to be governed by the same law of gravitation 
that influences the other heavenly bodies.’” 
This was expressly written to cast ridicule 
upon the astronomers of his day, and now 
about one hundred and fifty years afterward 
it becomes numbered among the established 
facts of science. 
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NEW YORK, 


JANUARY, 1878, 





A NEW-YEAR PROLOGUE. 


ITH this number we signalize the 
opening of a new volume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and a “new 
departure,” which the editor and publish- 
ers trust will secure a large measure of good 
results. The chief motive which led to the 
change of the subscription rate was to meet 
a demand, which came to us from all quar- 
ters, for a less costly magazine embodying 
similar principles. Aside from this, we were 
influenced by the fact that the tendency of 
the age is toward a cheap literature, and 
that publishers have found encouragement 
in furnishing the public with editions of 
standard authors at a low price. 

The spirit of Phrenology is progressive ; 
he is no true bearer of its ensign who does 
not maintain an equal pace with the march 
of civilization—rather, who does not con- 
tribute vigorously to the forward movement. 
The progress of man means increasing 
light in science and art, especially in those 
branches which relate peculiarly to human 
relations, and here it signifies a better un- 
derstanding of the functions of body and 
mind, and a more efficient exercise of the 
human forces in the work of every day. 





Hence, phrenological science, which unfolds 
the nature of mind and shows the manner 
of its connection with the body, occupies no 
minor place among civilizing influences. 

He who would be conspicuous in society 
for ability in any department of science or 
art, of commercial or mechanical industry, 
can best achieve his object by first studying 
his physical and mental organization, ana- 
lyzing his powers and learning their adap- 
tation. This he can not do successfully or 
satisfactorily without employing the meth- 
ods supplied by Phrenology. Lest the read- 
er who is unconversant with the doctrines 
of this system introduced by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim may deem this phraseology ex- 
travagant, we will quote from one or two J 
eminent authors who have left their opin- 
ions on record concerning the practical value 
of Phrenology. The late Dr. E. M. Barlow, 
F.R.M.C.S., of London, said: ‘“‘ The appli- 
cations of this science to the affairs of hu- 
man life are sure to extend as its principles 
become known and appreciated ; and event- 
ually they can not fail to prove of the very 
highest importance to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the human race.” The eminent 
Dr. Macnish, of Glasgow, author of ‘ Phi- 
losophy of Sleep,” etc., wrote: “I have no 
hesitation in saying that my notions on ev- 
ery subject, whether of morals or physical 
science, have become more just, more sys- 
tematic, and more in harmony with each 
other since I studied Phrenology; and I 
firmly believe that the same fortunate re- 
sult may be calculated upon by all who pay 
any attention to the subject.” 

To this testimony we could add indefi- 
nitely from the declarations of men highly 
reputed in their several spheres, but we 
think two such earnest declarations should 
have weight in the consideration of every 
one who is doubtful of the expediency of 
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entering upon an examination of the data 
of Phrenology. 


The beginning of a year usually suggests 
to the thoughtful the propriety of reorgan- | 
izing one’s way of living in one or many | 
respects. To him whose last year has been 
the theater of honest, manly struggle against 
old habits which -had enslaved him and | 
were steadily undermining his moral and 
physical health, the new year brings new 
resolutions and fresh pledges for further ad- 
vancement toward the emancipation of self 
and the full enjoyment of victory over the 
powers of evil. To him who has been float- 
ing along the stream of time, listless of 
aught beside personal indulgence, the new 
year may not be more than a way-mark, 
a boundary over which we step into an- 
Such indif- 
ference to the movement of months and 


other twelvemonth’s space. 


years can not but indicate a moral stagna- 
tion, a dormant conscientiousness, and a 
limited intellectual comprehension. This is 
a state of declension which no man who 
contemplates life from the point of view of 
its practical usefulness would tolerate. Does 
the reader wish to set the year 1878 on the 
credit side of his life-account and make it a 
witness to his progress in the mental con- 
cerns of his earthly career, let him— 

First, survey his past with a close scru- 
tiny, fearing not to confront the darkest 
items of the record. 

Second, resolve to improve himself, espe- 
cially in those particulars which have left 
the deepest stains upon his past; to this 
end, breaking boldly away from practices 
which are inconsistent with moral and phys- 
ical purity. 

Third, study the laws of mental and 
physical growth, to the end that he may 





avail himself of the best means in the way 


of diet, exercise, work, and study, to fortify 
and develop his organization. 

Fourth, keep in view some high object 
or standard of moral integrity, and work 
steadily toward it ; hopefully and trustfully 
labor for its attainment. 

Fifth, believe in his ability to accomplish 
the desired end. “All things are possible 
to them that believe.” 





THE COLORADO WHAT IS IT. 


ONSIDERABLE excitement has been 

aroused in Colorado and California by 
the discovery of a stone figure which pos- 
sesses so many characteristics of a human 
sort that it is pronounced a “ petrifaction”’ 
by several gentlemen of scientific experi- 
ence who have examined it. This opinion, 
however, is not generally entertained, as 
other savants have declared it a bit of sculp- 
ture. A western reader of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL sent us two photographic views 
of the figure, which were taken shortly after 
its removal from the place of its alleged dis- 
covery near Pyeblo, Colorado. These show 
the statue or petrifaction to be of extraor- 
dinary length, about seven feet and six 
inches, with a long low cranium, the fore- 


head of which is wedge-like in its projec- 
tion, with long, ape-like arms, and a short 
posterior elongation of the spine which rep- 
resents a tail. 


The conformation of the 
head is not unlike the famous Neanderthal 
skull, but that feature appears to command 
little attention in comparison with the in- 
terest which is excited by the caudal ap- 
pendage. Some of the enthusiasts have 
proposed sending an invitation to the emi- 
nent Charles Darwin to make the journey 
from his quiet English home to America for 
the purpose of examining the figure and 
ascertaining its value as a contribution to 
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the physical origin of man. Others have 
proposed to box it up and send it to him, 
that the British physiologists may have an 
opportunity to discuss its characteristics at 
their leisure. 

For our own part we opine that there are 
scientists in America of sufficient capability 
to pass upon the statue or fossil. We would 
respect the opinion of such men as Profes- 
sors Silliman, Marsh, Hitchcock, Newberry, 
Steele, and Winchell, and there are earnest 
students in the far West whose high attain- 
ments in geology and natural history would 
make their opinion of value to us. 

As in the case of the “ Cardiff giant,” the 
Colorado “ petrifaction” finds most discus- 
sion among newspaper writers, but there 
really appears to be more of honesty in 
connection with the discovery of the latter. 
That most eminent and shrewd of show- 
men, Mr. Barnum, according to the St. Jose 
Hera.d, has purchased a right in the figure 
for a very large sum of money, so we shall 
expect to have an opportunity ere long to 
view it, and until then we reserve a personal 


utterance of opinion. 


> 





PHRENOLOGY IN LITERATURE. 


HAT a deal of phrenological science 
has become distributed through our 


every-day literature ! Newspapers and books 
which portray phases and moods of human 
life, either in the essay or novel veins, con- 
tain allusions and discussions which indicate 
the practical belief of educated men and 
women in the adaptation of Phrenology to 
the analysis of human character. Corre- 
spondents at home and abroad embellish 
the letters which are published in leading 
newspapers with descriptions of the heads 
and faces of distinguished men whom they 
have seen or “interviewed,” and in these 
letters employ the technical phraseology of 





cranial science, as they understand it, with 
more or less facility. A well-known writer 
on the men and affairs of our national capi- 
tal imparts to her always piquant and edify- 
ing letters, which appear regularly in a New 
York weekly, a special attractiveness by her 
bits of personal description, whose accuracy 
is based upon no mean ability to treat her 
subjects scientifically. A well-known west- 
ern wit lately wrote a few paragraphs on 
that much-abused class of people called 
tailors, and in pointing at their differences 
as cutters and fitters of the human form 
divine, finds occasion to remark: “ Fault- 
finders should go through the cities and 
look at the popular tailors, and if there is 
one who can cut but a fragment of a coat 
well, who has not a fine head phrenologi-- 


-cally, then I’ll cease to extol them.” 


Essay readers know how frequently Mr. 
Emerson introduces illustrations and sim- 
iles from Phrenology, especially in those 
most persuasive reflections on the “ Conduct 
of Life.” Dickens and Bulwer have drawn 
from the same ever fresh fountain, and that 
rising novelist, Mr. Farjeon, now visiting 
the United States, frankly avows his indebt- 
edness to Phrenology for his generally ad- 
mitted exactness in the representation of 
character. 

Many writers employ the language of 
science with a freedom which is obtained 
only through study and careful observation. 
Others have apparently picked up some 
knowledge of its methods indirectly, and so 
exhibit a jumble of truth and error in their 
attempts to introduce phrenological princi- 
This is particularly the case where 
the inexpert observer furnishes the public, 


ples. 


through his favorite journal or periodical, 
original reflections on the relation of the 
nose, mouth, chin, walk, gesture, attire, etc., 
to personal character. All this, however, 


shows the wide-spread acceptance of the 
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basic principles of Phrenology, and just as 
the masses believe the primary truths of 
geology, astronomy, and chemistry, but are 
unable, through a want of technical knowl- 
edge, to discuss their secondary or special 
applications ; so people at large in treating 
of mental phenomena are apt to make mis- 
takes in tracing their correspondence with 
physical contour and characteristic. 





> 


AMUSEMENT. 


“ NLY amusing!” the eminent physi- 

ologist Dunglison once replied to a 
remark by one who thus evinced his disap- 
proval of certain social entertainments ; 
“only amusing; why, amusement I look 
upon as one of the chief ends of life. I am 
never better, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally, than when I am amused.” 

Upon this opinion we write our indorse- 
ment. The working men and women of 
society need amusement—intervals of un- 
bending from the toil and strain of duty and 
service, opportunities for the indulgence of 
levity and playfulness. Let the father, worn 
by the exactions of the office or counting- 
room, give half of his evening to a romp 
with his children instead of sending them 
to bed or “anywhere out of sight and hear- 
ing,” and settling moodily into an easy- 
chair and spending the hours before bed- 
time in scanning a newspaper or in brood- 


ing over trade probabilities with an occa-- 


sional monosyllabic answer to an attempt 
at talk by wife or sister. How the little 
ones rejoice when papa joins in their play! 
and how much of refreshment their exu- 
berant mirth and youthful abandon furnish 
to one who “ feels used up,” the papas who 
are accustomed to an almost daily round of 
fun with their children will readily testify. 
The brain worker, the man of sedentary 





some degree of bodily exercise. 
clerk returns from his day’s routine in the 


Many a 


banking office, swallows an evening dinner, 
and then swings for a half-hour in monot- 
onously grave cadence an Indian club or 
dumb-bell, and wonders that his digestion 
does not improve and his muscles grow 
stronger. He is told that he needs exercise, 
and he thinks that such make-shifts should 
furnish it, recking little of the strain forced 
upon artery and muscle by a practice which 
is ill adapted to his systemic condition. 
Instead of riding up-town after office hours 
in horse-car or omnibus, he should walk a 
mile or so and have a brisk talk with an ac- 


~ 
quaintance on the way; he would then ar- 


rive at home in a better condition for eating, 
and need no club or dumb-bell to arouse his 
circulation. 

A game or entertainment which arouses 
into activity our Mirthfulness is a means of 
exercise. ‘“ Laugh and grow fat” contains 
more physiological truth than most of us 
are inclined to believe. Somehow the laugh- 
ing habit conduces to efficiency in the gas- 
tric function and to good nutritive results, 
even when oné’s habits of eating are not 
altogether in accordance with dietetic law ; 
and in their appreciation of this fact hygi- 
enists put a good deal of stress on eating in 
a cheerful, happy tone of mind. 

He makes a mistake, as he finds to his 
sorrow, who goes from the table to study, 
being eager to employ every minute of leis- 
ure in storing his intellect. He may be 
come learned, but with his learning will be 
most likely to acquire a dyspeptic stomach 
and a cynical temper, whereas an hour’s 
sprightly conversation with young and old, 
an occasional attendance at a sociable, a 
run up the river on one of our steamboat 
palaces, or even an evening now and then 
at Bryant’s or some other refined comicality 


pursuits, needs amusement which involves | will greatly help to invigorate his mind and 
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keep it in a condition of balance and free- 
dom. 

We believe in amusement, playful, sport- 
ive, hearty, simple amusement—zof dissi- 
pation. Amusement is antagonistic to the 
wrinkles of care and anxiety; it promotes fel- 
lowship and humanity, it rounds out the char- 
acter, renders life desirable, even in its grav- 
est fields of labor and duty ; and in fine, is es- 
sential to true living and a successful career. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLO- 
GY.—The second session for 1877 closed 
on the 17th of November. The class was 
composed of ladies and gentlemen of su- 
perior intellect, who evinced a deep inter- 
est in the subjects of study embraced in the 
curriculum, 

In the next number of THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will be published an ex- 
tended report of the exercises which closed 
the session; and we doubt not that its 
reading will be interesting to our subscrib- 





ers. Every course of instruction thus far 
given seems to invite as pupils those especi- 
ally who have become ripened by reading 
and study into the earnest faith respecting 
the great value of Phrenology as an educa- 
tor and reformer among men. Last ‘year 
and the year before there were two sessions 
of the Institute, one in the summer, the 
other in the autumn. The summer class 


was opened for the purpose of giving to 


‘ministers and others an opportunity to at- 


tend during their vacation; but the two 
classes imposed a double routine of labor 
on the teachers connected with the Insti- 
tute, and in most cases those who attended 
as pupils in the summer, could have at- 
It has been decided, 
therefore, by the managers, to have no sum- 


tended in the autumn. 
mer session in 1878. The next course will 
open on the first day of October, 1878. The 
tuition fee will be $100 for gentlemen, and 
$75 for ladies. Those desiring special infor- 
mation may address this office for a circular. 
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Eo Our €orrespondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry Fatt To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should ree 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. In all cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage~ 
stamps being preferred. Anonymous letters will not 
be considered. 





IMPROVEMENT OF LANGUAGE.—C, Y. 
P.—Read the best authors within your reach. 
Make use of their thoughts and sentiments in 
conversation with your friends. Write out a di- 





gest of what you may read, endeavoring to re- 
member the language as closely as possible to 


the original. Commit to memory extracts from 
poets and orators, reciting them either by your- 
self or before company, Associate with people 
who are noted for their gifts of language, and 
endeavor to take a good part in conversation and 
discussion. The use of the faculty will develop 
it, even where it is small. By exercise activity 
is promoted, and a good amount of facility ob- 
tained. 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS.—H, L, 
F.—We would not advise the constant use of 
this kind of undergarment. The fabric is too 
close for the health of the skin, becaus: it pre- 
vents the escape of the excrementitious or effete 
matter. A healthy person in normal activity ex- 
eretes three pounds or more of waste matter in 
the course of twenty-four hours, a large part of 
it passing through the pores of the skin, and any 
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species of clothing which prevents a free excre- 
tion of waste is, of course, conducive to conges- 
tion, and therefore unhealthiness of the cuticle. 
In very cold climates one might wear buckskin | 
during hours of exposure to the out-of-door se- 
verities ; but even in a very severe climate the 
constant wearing of such a garment would prove 
injurious. We have seen some undergarments 
made of this material which were perforated 
with many small holes, for the purpose of per- 
mitting an escape of the unconscious perspira- 
tion. These are less objectionable. 


RHEUMATISM.—B. V. S.—You have ev- 
idently inherited a rheumatic disthesis, but not- 
withstanding that you may find benefit in a care- 
ful observation of the laws of life. Carelessness 
in diet is one of the most prolific causes of rheu- 
matic trouble. Eat good, nutritious focd, avoid 
everything of a constipating nature. It would be 
better for you to refrain altogether from eating 
butter, pork, fat flesh meat of every kind. So, 
too, do not use much sugar. If given to any 
habits in the way of drinking coffee or other 
stimulants, drop them, Eat plenty of fruit with 
your meals. A baked apple or two every morn- 
ing before breakfast would help to relieve the 
system of the biliary congestion and nervous 
excitement. Eat lightly at night. We have ad- J 
vised rheumatic people to eat merely a cracker 
and drink a small glass of lemonade moderately 
sweetened, at night, and they have found this 
simple prescription quite effectual in relieving 
them of rheumatic at a:ks. 


WEAK MEMOoRY.—W. H. B.—We can 
only advise you to strengthen your health and to 
avoid all habits or practices which serve to bur- 
den or mix up your mental machinery. Read 
slowly and but little ata time. If you are anx- 
ious to get over a large area, you will waste time 
and derive injury rather than benefit. Avoid all 
trashy books. You have apparently read an ex- 
cess of them, and they have contributed not a 
little to your confusion of ideas. You are young 
enough to be made over in mental organization. 


PLANTS IN THE BEDROOM.—A few 
plants in one’s window would not be objection- 
able, while a large number would probably he, 
on account of their property of exhaling carbonic 
acid gas during the night, and the considerable 
amount of moist earth exposed to the atmos- 
phere of the room. 


BREAD Diet.—G. A. C.—If the bread 
‘he mgde from the whole wheat, it furnishes a 
form of gomplete food, Indeed, it possesses all 
the elemexts necessary for the support of life. 
Prisoners confined in our state-prisons upon the 
sparrow diet of bread and water, usually get fat, 
and the bread. which they eat is not the finest | 
quality, by any means. Mr, Beecher did not make | 





the remark which is credited tohim by you. He 
has been incorrectly, if not maliciously, misrep- 
resented by the newspapers with regard to his 
remarks upon the condition of the laboring class. 


BUTTER.—F. J. B.—Butter is unnecessary 
as an article of food. We think that its use adds 
nothing to the food. It ie simply fut, and there- 
fore non-nutri.ive. The world of fruits furnishes 
admirable substitutes. Stewed apples, stewed 
pears, canned peaches, plums, etc., furnish juices 
which are delicious additions to bread. Milk 
should be used sparingly—as a sauce rather than 
as a drink. A person whose life is mainly out-of- 
doors can use milk with some freedom. What 
there is objectionable is the oily or butter part, 
and that is what renders it unsuitable to many 
stomachs. 


PHRENOTOPHY.—B. V. S.— We have 
heard of this method of memorizing, but are not 
sufficiently conversant with it to give you any 
details w:th regard to its application and practi- 
eability. Most of the methods of mnemonics are 
impracticable. We are of the opinion that they 
cramp the mind instead of giving it strength and 
vigor. One of the best modes of strengthening 
the memory that we are acquainted with, is that 
which imparts vigor and health in general; and 
consists in living rightly and the avoidance of the 
frivolous and excessive in reading and study. 


CARBONACEOUS Foop.—T. W. E.— 
Anything may be termed carbonaceous in the or- 
der of foods in which carbon predominates. All 
foods in which there is a large amount of fat or 
oil are carbonaceous. Some of the farinaceas 
contain carbor*in considerable proportion, and 
are better adapted to winter than to summer 
use; such as beans, corn-meal, sweet potatoes, 
and the like. 


INGERSOLL AND HIS PHILOSOPHY.— 
G. A.—Mr. Ingersoll is thoroughly individual in 
every respect. His theories and doctrines con- 
cerning men, finance, and religion are his own. 
His system, if he have any in mental philosophy, 
is that of Ingersoll, which is a photograph, we 
might say, of his organization. He is a man of 
remarkable mental energy, magne.ic and im- 
pressive—a demagogue indeed. 


TOBACCO-CHEWERS’ RELIEF.— The 
Scientific American appears to appreciate the sub- 
ject, for lately, in answer to one who wishes to 
know how the raw taste in the natural leaf is 
removed, it says: ‘‘ We belicve that the com- 
mon method of removing the raw taste, that cur 
correspondent complains of, is to soak the to- 
bacco in urine. Tobacco thus treated and then 
sweetened with molasses dirt, is considered 
‘lovely,’ the ‘solace’ of mankind, ‘honey dew,’ 
etc.” 
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Bhat Then Say, 


THE CURING OF DISEASE.—It is very 
common to hear persons, and even physicians, 
speak of the curing of disease. When such lan- 
guage is used, it is not possible that what is 
meant is couched in this expression. Our ideas 
of curing anything are that of preserving or sav- 
ing it. This is the idea or meaning of cure the 
world over. No other definition is given in the 
dictionaries. Nobody means the preservation of 
disease when they use this expression. On the 
contrary, ap entirely opposite idea is meant to be 
conveyed. When we speak of curing meat, 
grain, or grass, the idea or purpose of saving or 
preserving is attached to it. No such object 
is entertained in respect to diseases when any 
method of treatment is proposed or adopted. 
There is no greater misuse of language than to 
speak of the curing of discases, unless such Jan- 
guage is meant to convey the idea of keeping 
sick or of not getting well. This error of ex- 
pression is well-nigh universal. Not only the 
illiterate and uneducated, but the cultured and 
those that make pretensions to scientific learn- 
ing are guilty of this misuse of our mother 
tongue. Some may think that these remarks are 
hypercritical in character, as every one knows 
what is meant when this expression is used. To 
all such let me say that if such an expression is 
admitted to convey an entirely different idea from 
that which is meant or generally understood, 
why not do away with it in this sense at once ? 
There is no doubt that it is an inelegant and ur- 
scientific expression. When applied to persons 
it is admissible. All measures and appliances of 
the healing art should be arranged and used with 
the object of curing the persons and not the dis- 
eases with which they are afflicted. If “all heal- 
ing power is inherent in the living system, and 
there is no curative virtue outside of it,’’ then it 
is absurd and irrational to attempt to cure an- 
otker of any disease. No one ought to try to 
cure anybody. The rational way is to establish 
such conditions 1s accord with the laws of life 
and health, and in this manner let the diseased 
or sick get well, The newspapers are full of these 
self-evident, false assertions and absurd preten- 
sions of the quacks, empirics, and humbugs of 
the day. It is a wonder that these perversions 
of truth and falsifications of science are toler- 
ated to such an enormous exteat as they now 
are in this age of enlightenment and progression. 
Correct language implies correct ideas and true 
knowledge. NOVICE. 











MORMONISM AT NAUVOO—A COoR- 
RECTION.—T7o the Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL—Dear Sir: In your article on “ Brig- 





ham Young,” in the issue of your JouRNAL for 
November, though generally accurate and inter- 
esting, you make one or two mistakes. You say, 
page 3828, “‘A few years later trouble arose in 
Nauvoo, on account of the introduction of their 
polygamic system and the interference of the 
town authorities to prevent it. Joseph Smith 
and his brother Samuel were arrested and put in 
jail, and subsequently killed by an excited mob.” 
Now the polygamic system, if practiced at all 
at Nauvoo, had little to do directly with the 
troubles in which Smith lost his life. But the 
immediate cause of the troubles was this: Cer- 
tain seceding Mormons had established a news- 
paper in Nauvoo for the purpose of opposing 
Smith in his high-handed measures, and had is- 
sued one number of said paper, called the Vauvoo 
Expositor. Smith was mayor of the city, as well 
as “prophet, seer, and revelator,” and ‘* presi- 
dent of the church ;” and at his instance the city 
council met and declared said newspaper a nui- 
sance, and ordered the city marshal to abate it, 
which he did by destroying the press and types 
in the streets! For this offense the owners of 
the press obtained judicial writs against the par- 
ties and placed them in the hands of a deputy 
sheriff to execute. They refused to obey the 
writs, and the officer called out a posse comitatis, 
and both sides armed for a struggle. Great ex- 
citement ensued, and Governor Ford appeared 
upon the scene. In his efforts to maintain peace 
he induced Joseph Smith, his brother Hyram, and 
several of the ringleaders to give themselves up 
and go to jail. While in the jail and while the 
Governor and his force were on their way to 
Nauvoo to address the Mormons, the jail was 
beset by the mob, the two Smiths killed, and 
others wounded. T. G. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THE best government is that which teaches 
self-government. 

WuaT men want is not talent, it is purpose ; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor.—BuULWER. 

He is certainly very shrewd who has prospered 
without obtaining a reputation for shrewdness. 

One great error of our moral teaching lies in 
the fact that there is too much don’t to it, and 
not enough do. 

Many men find their manhood, for the first 
time, when their houses, and their lands, and 
their money are taken from them, 

THERE are people who are suited for every- 
thing except just what they are doing, and who 
are only out of place when in their place. 
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“‘Tue labor we delight in physics pain.”— 
Macbeth, A. 2, 8. 2. For “‘physics,’”’ read re- 
lieves. 

Tuer who stand in high stations wish for 
higher; but they who have occupied the highest 
of all often think with regret of some one pleas- 
anter left below. 

Ir is not poverty so much as pretense that 
harasses a ruined man—the struggle between a 
proud mind and an empty purse—the keeping 
up a hollow show that must soon come to an 
end. Have the courage to appear poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting.—Mrs. 
JAMESON. 


“Havine in my youth severe notions of 
piety,” says a Persian writer, ‘‘ I used to arise 
in the night watches to meditate, pray, and read 
the Koran. One night, fully occupied with these 
practices, my father, a man of practical piety, 
awoke. ‘Behold,’ said I, ‘thy other children 
are lost in irreligious slumber, while I alone 
awake to praise God.’ ‘Son of my sou!,’ an- 
swered he, ‘it is better to sleep, than wake to 
remark the faults of thy brethren!” 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Sue may be a very good woman,” gasped 
Thomson, his breath almost choked off by the 
tightness of his new shirt, while the wrists were 
so loose that they seemed not to be buttoned at 
ajl; “‘She may be a very good woman, but she 
don’t understand the practical application of 
topographical engineering to a fine shirt.” 

“Tv was simply an informal affair,” wrote the 
editor, of a little strawberry party at a neigh- 
bor’s house. ‘It was simply an infernal affair,” 
read the compositor, and that editor will never 
get any more invitations from that quarter. 

“Doctor, my daughter seems to be going 
blind, and she’s just getting ready for the wed- 
ding, too! Oh dear, what is to be done?” ‘Let 
her go right on with the wedding, madam, by all 
means, If anything can open her eyes, marriage 
will.” 

Tuey were at a dinner party, and he remarked 
that he supposed she was fond of ethnology. 
She said she was, but she was not very well, and 
the doctor had told her not to eat anything for 
dessert except oranges. 

PaRIstIans are playing base-ball, and now 
Monsieur le pitcheur gracefully pitches the ball 
to Monsieur le strikaire, who makes a trois base 
hit into the estomac of Monsieur le champ a la 
gauche (left field), who exclaims, “ Ventrebleu !”” 
and sits down on the grass for rest and refresh- 
ments.—Puck. 




















In this department we give short reviews ¥ such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, a those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 


THE LocusT PLAGUE IN THE UNITED 


STaTEs ; being particularly a Treatise on the 
Rocky Mountain Locust, or so-called Grass- 
hopper, as it occurs through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with practical Recommendations for its 
Destruction. By Charles V. Riley, M.A., Ph.D., 
State Entomologist of Missouri, ete. 8vo, pp. 
me Illustrated. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
0. 


The importance which the Western grasshop- 
per has acquired in the consideration of farmers 
and agriculturists, on account of its widespread 
devastation during the past eight or ten years, is 
a suilicient warrant for the publication of this 
volume. Dr. Riley has devoted much time to the 
examination of this pest, and in the volume be- 
fore us has embodied the results. The book is a 
scientific treatise and very thorough. The nu- 
merous illustrations furnish realistic views of the 
development, size, and varieties of the offensive 
creature. Considerable space is devoted to the 
consideration of the means for its destruction or 
prevention. As the regions which are ravaged 
by its visitations yre among the most fertile of 
our continent, what he recommends in the way 
of relief will be heartily welcomed, 


A KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “‘ Near to 
Nature’s Heart; ‘From Jest to Earnest,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. New York; 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

No further introduction of this book is re- 
quired to secure the attention of people than to 
state that it is by the author of the very well 
known “ Barriers Burned Away,” which appear- 
ed three years orso ago. But one of ye knowing 
sort might suggest that Mr. Roe has shown an 
extraordinary fertility and produced a volume or 
two each year since the successful launching of 
“Barriers,” and that it is rare for a writer to 
maintain the quality of his work with so much 
quantity. We will not dispute the principle 
thus bodied forth, but are ready to insist that 
the volume under our eye represents a deal of 
close application and hard thinking on the part 
of Mr. Roe, and impersonates much excellent 
moral teaching. The motive is crystallized in the 
single verse which constitutes the preface ; 


“ The best deserves a knightly crest, 





Who slays the evils that infest 
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His soul within. If victor here, 

He soon will find a wider sphere. 

The world is cold to him who pleads ; 
The world bows duwn to knightly deeds.” 


The hero of the tale, Egbert Haldane, we take 
it, is a type of the young man of the day in his 
birth, training (or want of it), tendencies to im- 
propriety, sad, harsh experiences, etc., afid in 
the course of the graphic picture of his career 
many a sharp and much-deserved reproof is de. 
livered at the fashions of home and society. 
There are occasional touches of masterful power 
in the narrative which must command the ad- 
miration of every reader. 


VITAL MAGNETISM: Its Power over Dis- 
ease. A statement of the facts developed by 


men who have employed this agent under 

various names, from the earliest times down 

to the present. By Frederick T. Parson. 

a pp. 235. New York: Adams, Victor & 
o. 


There is room for a book of this kind, abun- 
dant room, and the wonder is that attempts have 
not been made before to fill some of the vacant 
niches. The important service which magnetism 
may be made to render in the sick-room has 
never been fairly presented through the press 
by those who make use of it in their practice 
as physicians, and we cordially welcome a vol- 
ume in which its merits are the topic of con- 
sideration. The author says truly enough, in 
his preface : ‘‘ A class of enthusiasts calling them- 
selves healing mediums, have met with more or 
less success in the use of this agency, and have 
sought to wrest it into the support of a mis- 
named spiritual philosophy. They have often 
succeeded only in arraying the intelligent against 
a force which has been known from the earliest 
ages, and which has a wide and benign applica- 
tion to the ills of man.” 

Every physician should be able to bring to 
bear the soothing and vitalizing influences of 
magnetism when they may be needed; and the 
fact thut every physician does exert an influence 
favorable or unfavorable upon a patient by his 
mere presence renders it important that he who 
would practice the noblest art of Apollo aright 
should understand, to some practical extent, 
the therapeutics of personal relationship. Many 
an invalid is kept an invalid by the mere every- 
day contact with “dear” friends who are en- 
tirely ignorant of the injurious impression they 
exert. 

The author considers different phases of nerv- 
ous condition and arrays the testimony of emi- 
nent physiologists and authors to show how 
powerful an element in human life for weal or 
woe is that subtle force which is called mesmer- 
ism, or magnetic influence. The celebrated case 
of Miss Martineau as recorded by herself is in- 
cluded among the many, to show how efficient 
may be the simple treatment of the magnetizer 





when the best skill of learned medicists has 

utterly failed. 

SUMMER RAMBLES IN EUROPE. By Alex- 
ander Clark, author of ‘‘The Gospel in the 
Trees,” ete. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Printed 


for the author, by Nelson & Phillips, New 
York. 


This volume is a collection of letters previously 
published by the author in a church newspaper. 
There is an off-handed vivacity in the narration 
which is out of the usual course of travel-books, 
but as Mr. Clark’s tour does not seem to have 
followed directly the beaten track, we are 
given glimpses of celebrated and uncelebrated 
places in England, Wales, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, with now 
and then a bit of moralizing, proper enough 
from a clergyman, but not too frequent to appear 
studied or put in for effect. The sketches of 
Dutch life are specially agreeable, and indicate 
how large a field for study it offers to the Ameri- 
can tourist who so infrequently gives much time 
to travel in the Netherlands. Mr. Clark traveled 
without a passport, and appears to have experi- 
enced little inconvenience to person or effccts 
when crossing the frontiers of the different na- 
tionalities he visited. 


LAPSED, BUT NOT LosT. By the author 
of “The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’”’ 12mo 
o2- Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead 

0. 


The author of ‘‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Family ” 
has written many excellent books besides that 
first effort; but, in our opinion, she has not 
equalled it in all respects by any subsequent pro- 
duction. The scene of this last is laid in the 
palmy days of Rome, and the impersonations are 
illustrative of different phases of Christian ex- 
perience amid the idolatries and prejudices of a 
people largely devoted to the maintenance of 
Roman authority. The story relates mainly to 
the early life of the Christian Church in Carthage 
when Cyprian, as bishop, exercised a benevolent 
sway over that branch of the faith Catholic. We 
have brought into strong relief important feat- 
ures of the controversy between Alexandria and 
the eminent Origen, but the: most interesting 
part to the reader will probably be the love of 
Valerian and Eucharis, and their sweet domestic 
life, and their mutual helpfulness when assailed 
by persecution. 


SAVED BY SYMPATHETIC KINDNESS AND 
THE Grace oF Gop. A tule of to-day. By M. 
E. Winslow, author of “Barford Mills,” ete. 
New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. Price, $1.00, 


A moral reformation wrought in a young man 
in the walks of wealth and fashion through the 
influences of domestic love and the ministrations 
of the church is the burden of this well-written 
story. The luxury of ease, jolly fellows at the 
club, an easy, accommodating disposition, drew 
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him into the whirlpool of alcoholism in spite of 
promises and affection ; and when he had sunk 
so low that even a devoted wife and a tender 
mother had despaired of his recovery, the chance 
hearing of a street preacher opens the way toa 
new effort for self-emancipation, which succeeds. 
*Tis a new reading of an old story with lights 
and shades which contribute to interest the 
reader from first to last. 


WATER-Spouts. Edited by J. N. Stearns. 
16mo, pp. 256. Fancy cloth. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 


An olla podrida of incident, anecdote, witti- 
cism, and illustration bearing on the subject of 
temperance; adapted to the reading of young 
and old. The pictures with which the volume 
abound are just the sort tu attract the eye of 
childhood, and impress them with moral truth. 
The elegant style in which the book is bound, 
aside from the character of its reading-matter, 
adapts it well for a holiday present. 


SEVERAL NEW PUBLICATIONS in the 
line of object teaching have been received lately 
from Mr. E. Ste'ger, of New York. Among 
them are volumes No. 1, 2, and 3, of the Kinprr- 
GARTEN GUIDE, an Illustrated Hand-book, de- 
signed for the self-instruction of Kindergartners, 
mothers, and nurses. By Marie Kraus Boelte and 
John Kraus. This is the first really successful 
attempt to bring before the American public, in 
a concise, didactic form, an exposition of the 
methods of teaching introduced by Froebel. No. 
1 is intended for very young children, and relates 
to the “First and Second gifts,” has 50 illustra- 
tions, showing the relations of the sphere, cylin- 
der, and cube. No. 2 treats of the ‘Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth gifts,” or the combina- 
tions of the cube, with upward of 90 illustra- 
tions. No. 3 treats of the “Seventh gift,’ or 
the Tablets, with upward of 550 diagrams. The 
prices of these numbers are: For the first, 35 
cents in paper; 65 cents in cloth. No. 2, price 
in paper, 70 cents; cloth, $1.00. No. 8, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. These volumes are 
beautifully printed and substantially bound. We 
have had occasion in former numbers of the Jour- 
NAL to allude to the efficacy of the Kindergar- 
ten method of teaching, and now that through 
the efforts of many earnest teachers it has been 
introduced into American schools, it is unneces- 
sary for us to enlarge upon it. These new manu- 
als will be welcome on account of the increasing 
interest shown by the public in the system of 
Froebel. Most mothers are disposed to com- 
plain of the time which is required to amuse 
their young children and to keep them “out of 
mischief.” Such will find in these little books 
many valuable hints for supplying that amusing 
oceupation to their little ones which will serve 
them indefinitely. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, of the operations of the department for 
the year 1876. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 

This volume of 450 pages contains much of 
value to agriculturists at large. The Reports of 
the Entomologist, Chemist, and Statistician are 
especially worthy of consideration. The whole 
volume being a digest of agricultural matters, 
covering the whole country, renders it an impor- 
tant contribution to the subject of its title. 


THe WESTERN REVIEW OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY. Published by the Kansas Society. 

The current numbers of this publication come 
to us in order. It is well prepared, and a credit- 
able indication of the interest exhibited in sci- 
ence by Western scholars. 


Tue SECOND STENOGRAFIK TEACHER. A Guide 
to a Practical Acquaintance with the Reporting 
Style of the Art of Stenography. Designed as an 
Assistant Instructor for Teachers, Schools, Col- 
leges, and Private Instruction to Students. Am- 
herst, Mass.: John Brown Smith, Author and 
Publisher. 

Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY for December indi- 
cates no loss of intellectual vigor on the part of 
its brilliant contributors. Indeed, the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Houghton & Co., have arranged 
several fresh features for 1878, which should be 
very attractive to the cultured mental appetite. 
One of the more notable of these features is the 
offer of superbly executed portraits of the poets 
Whittier, Bryant, and Longfellow to subscribers, 
the portrait selected adding but $1.00 to the 
price of the magazine. The portrait of Whittier, 
recently offered, seems to us particularly fine. 

CATECHISM ON ALCOHOL, with Responsive 
Exercises on Temperance. By Julia Colman. 
Price, 5 cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 

A calm discussion on a scientific basis of the 
leading questions involved by the subject. Let 
the young read it. 

THe ACTION OF ALCOHOL UPON THE Bopy 
AND ON THE MinD. By Benjamin W. Richard- 
son, M.D., F.R.S. Pp. 58. Price, 20 cents in 
paper. New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House. Contains two able 
and important lectures delivered by Dr. Richard- 
son in England. This has had a very large cir- 
culation in the United Kingdom, Dr. Richard- 
son being regarded a leading authority on the 
physiological action of alcohol. The excellent 
Cantor Lectures by the same author, published 
by this society, may not have obtained the wide 


circulation which they deserved, on account of 
their cost. This pamphlet, however, being a 
concise presentation of the important subject, is 
available to all, and should be read by the masses 
of the people. 





